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Fund Raising 
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Within the past few months, Four Parishes decided to employ Harry J. 
Newcombe to conduct Fund Raising Campaigns. The below is the result of 
experience and know-how planning in dealing exclusively with Catholic 
Fund Raising projects. \We do not accept clients for non-Catholic appeals. 
Our experience in the Catholic field enables us to plan carefully, counsel 
knowingly, and guide successfully. 


Toledo, Ohio, 


In Toledo, Ohio, the Reverend Bernard C. Crane, Pastor of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help employed us to raise $%00,000 in his Parish of 500 families. When the Campaign 
fone x October 28, 1950, the good people of this congregation had subscribed over 


Altoona, Pa., 


In AiO Pa., The Pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, The Very Reverend Joseph D. 
O'Leary, S c.b., employed us to raise $125,000. 00. When the campaign ended 
on March 1 On: 7. the 600 families of Sacred Heart Parish had over-subscribed the 
$125,000.00 goal by almost $50,000.00, for a magnificent total in pledges of $174,000.00. 


Genoa, Ohio, 


Our Lady of Lourdes, Genoa, Ohio, is a parish of less than 250 families. Their Pastor 
is the Reverend James J. O'Toole, ST. D., J.C.D. We conducted a Fund Raising Campaign 
for a new Church with a goal set at $60, 000. When the Campaign closed, the Parish 
had subscribed over $75,000.00 for another glorious success. 


Mid-West Parish 


Another mid-west Parish had conducted its own Campaign in 1947 and raised slightly 
less than $50,000. We contracted with this Parish of 600 families to conduct a $100,000 
Campaign. When this Campaign closed on January 27, 1951, the 600 families in the Parish 
had over subscribed the $100,000 objective by $42,000 for a magnificent total of $142,000. 
Unfortunately, we cannot publish the name of the parish, but we will give full details to any 
written request. 


It has been our privilege to serve many of the Reverend Clergy in various dioceses. 
Our modern Fund Raising Method offers many advantages for quick and successful results, 
whether the appeal is ae a new Church, School, Hospital, Convent, Rectory or High 
School. All members of our entire Catholic Staff understand the numerous details involved 
for the successful development of Catholic Fund Raising Appeals and strictly adhere to our 
high professional standards. 


If you need money for anew CHURCH, SCHOOL, CONVENT, ETC., just send a note 
or a postcard to Harry J. Newcombe, 206 Donaldson Avenue, Rutherford, New Jersey. 
We will gladly make a preliminary survey without cost or obligation, of course. 


HARRY J. NEWCOMBE 


s° 


“Fund Raising Guidance . . . Exclusively for Catholic Projects 
206 DONALDSON AVENUE RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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“Carillonic Bells’? 





Enthusiastic leaders of churches owning instruments tell us 
that the worth of this electronic carillon cannot be expressed in 
dollar value, or even in the pleasure its beautiful music gives the 
community. Again and again they agree on ten outstanding 
benefits they have tested after choosing ‘“‘Carillonic Bells’’: 


1. They “advertise” the church. 6. They comfort the sick and 
shut-ins. 


2. They prepare folks for wor- 9 they inspire new character 


ship. in many. 
3. They increase attendance. 8, They bring religious thoughts 
every day. 
4, They enhance the beauty of 9. They create a cultural atmos- 
the service. phere. 
10, They build the influence of 
5. They increase membership. the church. 


We’ll gladly arrange for you to hear 
“Carillonic Bells” played on an installation 
near you. Then judge its superiority for your- 
self, and see how reasonably your church can 
install one. Write for descriptive literature: 


CARILLONIC BELLS. izietinte 


denotes electronic 
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Who Is My Neighbor? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Dees the Kefauver Investiga- 
tion in New York City someone remarked 
that we Americans were looking not ata 
TV picture but into a mirror. It is quite 
true that we were looking at ourselves, 
at the corruption in our own hearts. 
For we asapeople were responsible for the 
nasty conditions revealed by the inves- 
tigators. The degree of law-enforcement 
depends substantially on the will of the 
people; conversely, the amount of crime 
under the democratic system of govern- 
ment depends on the degree to which the 
people tolerate it. 

We cannot work ourselves into a 
lather of righteousness (like Senator 
Tobey) and claim that the Kefauver 
discoveries or the Fulbright revelations 
were a bitter and horrible surprise. We 
were not swept off our feet by any sud- 
den realization that gangsters and pub- 
lic officials were working hand in hand. 
It was not genuine news, unanticipated 
and unlooked for, like the landing of 
saboteurs on the Long Island shore 
some years ago. No, the only surprise 
about these revelations was the degree 
to which corruption had _ penetrated 
politics and the magnitude of the 
gambling business. We had known all 
along that this network of corruption 
existed. We knew it fifty years ago 
when Lincoln Steffens published his 
findings on graft in America. Steffens 
told us then that the ordinary citizen 
could not blame the dishonest cop or the 


gangster; he must blame himself, for 
the ordinary citizens who give the graft 
to the gangsters and the corrupt officials 
are the ultimate source of this river of 
corruption. 


THE KEFAUVER REVELATIONS AN 
INDICTMENT OF EVERY CITIZEN 


The American citizen knew that there 
was graft and also racketeering in every 
large American city, but he wanted to 
forget it. Like Ferdinand the Bull, he 
didn’t want to fight, he only wanted to 
be left alone to smell the flowers. Then 
came the TV extravaganza to point the 
finger implicitly at him and say: “You 
must come to grips with this problem. 
You are involved more deeply than you 
like to think.” 

The Kefauver Committee was merely 
an information-gathering committee to 
study conditions and to learn what was 
needed in the way of new laws for the 
punishment of graft and official dis- 
honesty. We Catholics, especially since 
the Prohibition fiasco, are rather sus- 
picious of laws that are intended to 
legislate morality. We believe that this 
country will eliminate corruption when 
the people who comprise this nation 
decide to live moral lives. Laws cannot 
make men moral. We ought to hammer 
hard, therefore, at the need of morality 
in order to save the American nation 
from internal putrefaction. 

Unfortunately, many of us Catholics 
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have a certain antipathy to the term, 
“social responsibility.” It has un- 
pleasant connotations for us because we 
have met mountebanks and charlatans 
who have had a maximum of “social re- 
sponsibility” on their lips and a mini- 
mum of religion in their hearts. Like the 
brethern who lisp of “brotherhood” 
and “democracy,” there are do-gooders 
who use the term “‘social responsibility” 
simply because it is vague enough to 
convey some degree of anemic emotion 
while covering up a lack of genuine 
moral principles. Perhaps we say to 
ourselves: where in the Gospels did 


Our Lord ever insist on the need of 


social responsibility? 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

IMPOSED IN GOSPELS 

Nowhere does the /erm appear in the 
Gospels, but the fact is that the concept 
of social responsibility runs like a golden 
thread through the pages of the New 
Testament. The seed-thought is con- 
tained in the law of love of neighbor 
which is so fundamental in Christ’s 
teaching. It is up to us Catholics of 
1951 to draw out of the germinal idea 
contained in Scripture the full implica- 
tions and consequences of the concept 
for our contemporary situation. The 
teachings of Christ have significance for 
every conceivable age and tribe and na- 
tion and sociological grouping. Christi- 
anity can be applied to every situation in 
which a human being may find himself. 
It is never unworkable or antiquated. 

The tricky lawyer who tried to trap 
Christ in His definition of the Great 
Commandment asked of Him: “And 
who is my neighbor?” I think we can 
safely admit that most of us to-day 
tend to restrict the number of our neigh- 
bors. The sick woman next door—yes, 
we must admit she is a neighbor; but 
the invalid in the next block—well, 
hardly a neighbor. And as for the 
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woman dying of cancer at the other end 
of the city, it would seem a distortion of 
the term to call her a neighbor! As for 
those millions of people in our city, those 
unknown men and women whom we will 
perhaps never see or talk to, they cer- 
tainly do not come into the category of 
“our neighbors.” Such is our under- 
standing of the word. 


EXPANDING OUR CONCEPT OF 

NEIGHBORLY LOVE 

But we must not narrow and confine 
the meaning of neighbor to the man or 
woman who lives next door. That might 
be somewhat plausible in a pastoral or 
agricultural section, but most American 
Catholics live in large towns or immense 
cities. We are members of vast com- 
munities of citizens, and we must en- 
large our concept of neighbor to keep 
pace with the enlargement of our com- 
munities. No longer can we think of 
the law of love of neighbor as a code 
of directions for favors to be performed 
to the people in the next house. It is a 
law that demands of us a “sense of re- 
sponsibility for the common good.” 
Our Holy Father, in condemning black- 
marketing and political corruption a 
few years ago, used this very term; he 
insisted on the need of developing in 
Catholics a “sense of responsibility for 
the common good.” 

As a matter of fact, our tremendous 
technological advances in the last fifty 
years have tended to throw us all to- 
gether in a condition of mutual depend- 
ence, a closer dependence than ever 
existed in the early days of farm life in 
this country. Then a farmer might be 
able to live an isolated life, almost the 
life of a hermit. He was self-supporting 
and self-subsistent. Not so to-day. 


Every one of us is constantly in need of 


the services of others. The butcher 
needs the baker and the baker the 
butcher; every housewife depends on 
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continuing service from the grocer, the 
electrician at the power plant, the official 
at the city reservoir, the policeman, the 
fireman, the elevator-boy. In a _hos- 
pital, an interne takes a patient into the 
elevator in order to bring him up to the 
operating room; the helper at the power 
plant pulls the wrong switch and the 
patient is “caught” between floors. 
To-day more than ever we need to con- 
sider the law of love of neighbor as the 
law of civic responsibility. 


THE STARVING IN EVERY LAND 

ARE OUR NEIGHBORS 

When we read the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan we ought not to restrict its 
application to a personal favor to some 
individual that we dislike. The parable 
has larger consequences than that. It 
should be extended to racial groups here 
in America, and even applied on an in- 
ternational scale. Certainly it ought to 
mean food for the Yugoslavs and wheat 
for India. But my subject is responsi- 
bility for the community nearer home, 
the city or the state or the nation. We 
must keep in mind that Our Lord was 
speaking to a pastoral people and that 
He chose examples adapted to their de- 
gree of knowledge. When He washed 
the feet of the Apostles at the Last Sup- 
per, He said: “If, therefore, I the Lord 
and Master have washed your feet, you 
also ought to wash the feet of one 
another. For [ have given you an ex- 
ample that, as I have done to you, so 
you also should do.” If we attempt to 
restrict this command of kindness to 
the literal sense, we do violence to the 
wisdom of Our Lord. We should take 
it as a symbol of the solicitude we should 
manifest towards other members of our 


local community. 


“And who is my neighbor?” Any 
New Yorker can find the answer to that 
question by going up to the Observation 
Tower of the Empire State Building at 


night. He will see the great city spread 
out below him in multi-colored splendor: 
here the bright pin-points of light on the 
George Washington Bridge and there on 
the Queensboro and on the Brooklyn 
Bridges, and everywhere studding the 
darkness the lamps of the city streets 
and avenues fanning out and crisscross- 
ing one another. A view such as this 
gives one a sense of the “togetherness” 
that should bind citizen to citizen of the 
Empire City. I might aptly compare it 
to an illuminated heart that one sees in 
laboratories lighting up the veins and 
arteries of the cardiac system. Eight 
million people huddled together on a 
comparatively minute section of the 
earth’s surface—and all sharing the 
same water supply, gas, electricity, pub- 
lic buildings, avenues of transportation, 
and means of communication. Yet, in 
spite of all this constant intercommuni- 
cation and mutual interdependence, we 
know that New Yorkers do not have a 
proper sense of moral “‘togetherness,” a 
sense of belonging to the local commun- 
ity and contributing to its welfare. 





BRUTAL DISREGARD OF 
NEIGHBORS MANIFESTED TO-DAY 


To-day there is a reckless disregard 
for the rights of others that is disturbing 
in its brutality. If it persists and 
eventually prevails, we must say farewell 
to civilized living. Not so long ago, an 
Air Force pilot was indicted in Mary- 
land for abandoning a bomber via para- 
chute so that the plane crashed into a 
family residence killing three persons. 
Recently a man put a bomb on a Cana- 
dian plane intending to kill his wife who 
was a passenger. He not only killed her 
but twenty-two others as well: he reck- 
lessly murdered twenty-two human be- 
ings he did not even know. The cause 
of this modern recklessness we can only 
guess. Some say that it stems from 
Nazism and Fascism and Communism 
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and the gruesome excitement and sense 
of exhilaration that the followers of 
those movements experienced from this 
“game” of playing with human life. At 
any rate, examples of such cruel disre- 
gard of human rights are altogether too 
common at the present time. 

I think there is a close connection be- 
tween organized corruption and _ this 
stark, staring recklessness that trifles 
with human life. It is noteworthy that 
several of the gangsters summoned be- 
fore the Kefauver Committee were 
notorious murderers. Now, just pre- 
cisely what are we going to do to spread 
Christian kindness throughout our coun- 
try so that all citizens will do their duty 


as citizens and safeguard the rights of 


all in our community? How can we 
persuade men to practise that broader 
charity that is our civic responsibility? 
In an article in the Saturday Review of 
Literature (April 15, 1950),' Robert 
Payne pleads with our contemporaries 
for the development of the virtue of 
mercy, for respect for human life: “Be 
human, celebrate your humanity and 
tenderness towards each other, for the 
darkness is all around you. By every 
act of corruption, however small, by 
every effort to degrade human beings, 
by every physical punishment you in- 
flict, you bring the terror nearer. Take 
warning. There is not much time.”’ 
Payne’s program to soften hard hearts 
is a program of State education. It is 
the business of the State, he says, to 
“celebrate” the nature of man: it must 
reward those who celebrate humanity 
and punish those who commit crimes 
against it. He admits that the medieval 
Church announced the sanctity and 
inviolability of human life, but he makes 
no mention of the Church in his program 
to make men kinder and more tender to 
their fellow-men. Inventors, artists, 


! “Doctrine of Death,” p. 63. 
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teachers and social workers must be 
encouraged by the State to celebrate 
humanity, but not churchmen. 


IDEA OF NEIGHBORLY KINDNESS 

ALIEN TO SECULAR STATE 

Now, it is absurd to talk of the State 
as a force that will soften the human 
heart. History offers no evidence that 
the State has ever done it in the past, 
and there is no good reason to think that 
the State will ever do it in the future. 
Governments have generally been con- 
spicuous for their brutality, for their 
harshness and ruthlessness. Most gov- 
ernments would agree with Hitler and 
with Machiavelli that power, not kind- 
ness, is the goal of the State. The 
Church, on the contrary, has been the 
one single force throughout history that 
has constantly preached the need of 
kindness. A philosopher may ascend 
into his ivory tower and talk about the 
State and its duty to celebrate human- 
ity, but an historian must admit that the 
Church is the only organization that has 
consistently taught the need of kindness 
to the neighbor. In fact, Hitler paid a 
compliment to Christianity when he set 
himself up as a leader who was “‘free of 
the meekness and degeneracy of Christi- 
anity.” 

What does the Catholic Church say 
about it? What is her program? Does 
the Church think that national corrup- 
tion can be totally outlawed by laws 
based on information supplied by the 
Kefauver and Fulbright Committees? 
Certainly not: the Church says that 
men will have no sense of responsibility 
for the common good unless they are 
motivated by religion. If men do not 
seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
justice, the best-drawn laws of men are 
futile. Social responsibility is therefore 
a triangle: God, man, and the neighbor. 
Man cannot have love of neighbor unless 
he first loves God. 
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Now, we Catholics must face the 
awful truth that we are fearfully delin- 
quent in this matter of civic responsi- 
bility, precisely because we do not seek 
the Kingdom of God and His justice in 
our secular life. I do not refer to those 
corrupt Catholic politicians who dis- 
grace their religion by claiming mem- 
bership in the Church but disclaiming 
its obligations. Their lack of responsi- 
bility is a conscious and malicious affair. 
Not so however with the ordinary 
devout Catholic whose civic delinquency 


stems from a false notion of the place of 


religion in daily life. 


RELIGION IS NOT A MERE MATTER 
OF PRAYER 


Catholics must learn that the King- 
dom of God is not completely and ex- 
clusively within us. We must try to 
bring about the coming of the Kingdom 
in the world outside us. Religion is not 
a matter of so many prayers, so many 
sacraments, so much time in church or 
chapel. There are altogether too many 
Catholics who think this, and who feel 
that monks and nuns and priests have 
therefore a monopoly on the spiritual 
life. They draw a line of demarcation 
between the monastery and the market- 
place. Outside the high wall that 
separates the layman from the monk 
there is no possibility of sanctity, and so 
these Catholics are apt to leave religion 
to the monks. 

St. Francis de Sales tried many years 
ago to shatter this notion but it still per- 
sists, and I suppose that, as long as it 
persists, we cannot expect our Catholic 
people to see anything of moral signifi- 
cance in voting, in campaigning against 
political corruption, in efficient and 


honest political administration. But 
St. Francis wrote in his “Introduction 
to a Devout Life” (I, p. 3): “It is an 
error, or rather a heresy, to try to banish 
the devout life from the regiment of 
soldiers, the shop of the mechanic, the 
court of princes, or the home of married 
folk.” This book is an appeal to Catho- 
lics to live up to the duties of their state 
of life, to fulfill their daily obligations 
with fervor, diligence and cheerfulness 
for the love of God. Yet even to-day we 
find Catholics utterly without this sense 
of belonging to their local community 
and desire of serving it. Instead they 
often look upon it as something of an 
enemy, or at least a source of personal 
favors, but not as the community of 
neighbors for whom they should have 
personal love and solicitude. 

In conclusion I would like to quote an 
excerpt from that excellent work by 
C. F. Kelley, “The Spirit of Love” 
(Harper’s), p. 93. In speaking of St. 
Francis de Sales’s views on the duties of 
the Lay Apostle, Mr. Kelley says: ““The 
social order cannot be raised unless we 
raise ourselves, and we raise ourselves to 
the degree that we focus our inmost 
thoughts upon eternal truths. Eternal 
truths, which give us sovereign rules of 
conduct for our lives, are to be realized 
in social and temporal terms. Love has 
its heart in eternity, but its feet are in 
time. We are, first of all, children of 
God, but we are also brothers and neigh- 
bors. We are members of society and 
our lives are a network of intimate rela- 
tions, of attractions and repulsions, from 
which it is neither possible nor desirable 
that we should escape.” Briefly, it is 
God’s will that we become good citizens 
of earth in order that we may become 
saints of heaven. 
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Christ, the Church, and 
Man’s Perfection 


By BONAVENTURE M. BALSAM, O.P. 


a Wispom has seen fit 
to decree that “it is not good for man 
to be alone.”” A fortiori, it is not good 
for him to live alone. That divine 
pronouncement was made before the 
Fall, when man was in his most perfect 
state this side of heaven. All the 
more true is it, then, of fallen man. 
No man can live for himself, is sufficient 
unto himself. Anyone who thinks 
otherwise acts foolishly, or to use St. 
Paul’s polite but meaningful expression: 
“He does not yet know as he ought to 
know.”” Man needs man to grow in 
virtue, to reach his perfection and final 
destination. It was revealed to St. 


Catherine of Siena that, because of 


man’s oneness with his fellow-men, his 
every virtuous or sinful act has its 
repercussions on the life of his neighbor. 
Every sin, even the most secret, re- 
tards the growth and perfection of the 
human family. 


INTERDEPENDENCE BETWEEN MAN 

AND MAN 

This notion of the interdependence 
of man on man is fundamental in the 
doctrine of Christ’s Mystical Body, the 
Church. It has its counterpart in the 
relationship and dependence of cell on 
cell and member on member in the 
physical body. Avoiding the gnat- 
straining intricacies of the subject, we 
propose to show briefly that man reaches 
his full stature, his perfection, the more 
he enters into the life of the Church. 
Indeed, we could subtitle this paper 
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“On Being Human,” stealing the title 
from one of Fr. Gerald Vann’s very 
thought-provoking books; for it is the 
teaching of the Church that man does 
not become a perfect man, does not 
become fully and_ perfectly human, 
unless he partakes of the divine. We 
cannot say of our fellow-men that they 
are molded and chiselled into perfect 
men until we can say: “Ye are gods” 
(Ps. Ixxxi. 6). 

Both St. Paul and the Angelic Doctor 
speak of the perfecting of man _ in 
terms of approaching and imitating 
Christ. The Apostle says that we 
grow to perfection, to perfect manhood, 
in so far as we approach the measure 
of the fullness of Christ. St. Thomas 
devotes a third of his Summa to the 
study of Christ, who is the “‘way to 
God” (via ad Deum), and hence the 
road to perfection. Christ, as well as 
being true God, is the all-perfect Man, 
the Exemplar, and hence the measure 
of all men. Thus, man will be more 
perfect, a fuller man, the more closely 
he imitates his Model, the more com- 
pletely he expresses in his own life his 
Exemplar. For the inferior and _ less 
perfect of any class is best gauged by the 
superior and perfect in that class. 
Hence, to imitate Christ is to progress 
along one’s way, and to progress along 
one’s way is to approach one’s destina- 
tion—and that is to grow perfect, for a 
thing becomes more perfect the more it 
approaches its end or term. An oak 
sapling becomes more perfect the more 
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closely it approaches the might and vigor 
of a mature oak. 


GOD’S LAW AS THE ULTIMATE 

MEASURE OF EVERYTHING 

So, any philosophy of man that is not 
Christocentric is a sort of personal, an 
intellectual and moral, suicide. It was 
old Protagoras who said that man was 
the measure of everything. But little 
universe (and, indeed, university of 
powers and perfections) that he is, 
man is much too small to be an unruled 
ruler, an unmeasured measure. Man’s 
knowledge is constantly being measured 
by external reality; with expansion 
in knowledge comes a wider range of 
objects that can suggest and_ specify 
man’s choices. In the moral order 
man has ever to conform, to measure up, 
to the dictates of right reason, and ulti- 
mately to God’s law. Even the blue- 
print, the idea in the mind of the artist, 
is in some way culled from the four 
corners of the universe or the four 
corners of a country crossroad. So, 
in the intellectual, volitional, and moral 
field—in a word, in the realm of action 
which is properly human—man is ever 
being measured by, conforming to, 
something other than himself. If man 
were the ultimate measure of every- 
thing, including himself, he would have 
to exclude God, the first Ruler; but 
to exclude the first Ruler would be to 
exclude everything under that Ruler, 
including man himself. That is in- 
tellectual suicide, and results in moral 
and often bodily suicide. It is inevi- 
table that, when we remove the supreme 
cause in any order, we remove all effects 
under that cause; remove the sun and 
you remove all types of life depending 
on the sun. 

Under the present economy of salva- 
tion, there never was and never will be a 
man in the state of pure nature. A 
man at any given time either has sancti- 


fying grace or lacks it; there is no 
middle course. If he lacks this grace, 
he is either burdened with original sin 
or actual sin—or both. In either case 
he is shut off from the Source of divine 
life by sin, and remains so until aroused 
and revived by grace. 


SIN AN OFFENSE AGAINST 

MAN’S OWN NATURE 

Every sin, besides being an offense 
against God, is also, in a sense, an 
offense or sin against man’s own nature; 
for man’s reason is his proper possession, 
that which sets him off from the rest of 
the animal kingdom. This thinking 
power specifies his nature, making him 
a reasoning being, a natura rationalis. 
Now, every sinful act is contrary to the 
dictates of right reason; hence, it is 
an offense against that which is most 
proper and formal to man’s nature, 
and is thus said to be contrary to man’s 
nature itself.!. Thus, St. Thomas would 
say that for a fox to steal is only natural 
—it does so by natural instinct; but 
for a man to steal is to act contrary 
to reason. Thus, for a man to steal 
may be foxy, but it is not manly but 
rather brutish; hence, a man so acting 
acts less like a man. That is also the 
way in which St. Thomas handles those 
who plea for free love and who, reason- 
ing by way of their passions, point to 
the naturalness of sexual promiscuity 
among animals. He answers that that 
is just the point: free love is natural 
among beasts. 

It is grace that removes sin, the 
enemy of our nature, besides elevating 
us to the realm of the divine; it makes 
us live and breathe the divine life. 
Grace brings with it faith, and it is by 
faith that we know God with something 
of the knowledge with which He knows 
Himself for it is through faith that He 


1 For a further development of this point, 
cfr. Summa Theologica, I-IT, Q. Ixxi, a. 2. 
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reveals Himself to us. By charity, 
which is also given us with grace, we 
love God and our neighbor with some- 
thing of the love with which God loves 
Himself, our neighbor, and us. 


GRACE DOES NOT OPPOSE BUT 
PROTECTS HUMAN NATURE 


Far from doing violence to our 
nature, grace perfects it, strengthening 
the soul in all its human acts. Indeed, 
grace perfects nature to such an extent 
that not only does its perfecting in- 
fluence extend to the intellect and will, 
but also to the emotions and appetites 
over which the intellect holds sway. 
If there are any evil dispositions in this 
or that man (dispositions which may 
be due, in great part, to one’s own physi- 
cal make-up), grace can harness such 
dispositions and convert them into 
something serviceable to virtue. A 
man’s natural proneness to anger can be 
the stuff out of which grace can mold 
the virtue of meekness. And so with 
other natural dispositions. Thus it is 
that St. Thomas calls the workings of 
grace on nature “aids to nature” 
(auzilia nature). Hence, grace is ever 
at war on the side of nature, fighting 
against what St. Thomas calls the four 
consequences of sin: the weakening of 
the reason, the hardening of the will 
against doing good, a greater difficulty 
in accomplishing good, and an increase 
of concupiscence. And in this holy 
war even the natural man and his 
faculties are perfected. 

Now since, as St. Paul says, we have 
all sinned, and since sin by depriving 
us of grace also deprives us of those 
“aids to nature,”’ we are all in need of 
grace not only to attain salvation, but 
also to grow to the stature of the 
perfect man here below. Indeed, the 
full and rounded man in the order of 
grace will also be the full man in the 
order of nature. This does not mean, 
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of course, that with an infusion of grace 
there must be an infusion of the natural 
sciences and the arts. But it does mean 
that grace makes man good simply, 
simpliciter; for, properly speaking, we 
say that a man is good in so far as he 
conducts himself virtuously, not because 
he is a good pianist or professor. Thus, 
we call a man good and just, not for 
what he knows, but for what he is and 
does. Now, grace brings an infusion 
of all the virtues, moral and theological, 
and virtue is what makes man and all 
that he does good. 


OUR NEED FOR AN UNBROKEN 
FLOW OF GRACES 


The need for grace is all the more 
apparent when we recall the sobering 
words of St. James that even God’s 
just ones fall seven times a day! Now, 
since the constant practice of the life 
of grace demands an unbroken flow 
of graces, the closer we are to the source 
of grace, the more quickly and fully we 
shall reach the stature of the perfect 
man. And here, at long last, is where 
the Church, Christ’s Mystical Body, 
comes into its own. 

Since the fall of Adam, Christ is the 
source of each and all of the graces that 
ever were given or will be given to men 
during this life of probation, for “of His 
fullness we have all received, grace for 
grace.” St. Paul says: “To each one 
of us grace was given according to the 
measure of Christ’s bestowal.’? St. 
Thomas says that, just as Christ is the 
giver of all graces, so does He measure 
them out to each recipient, for just as 
it is in His power to give or not to give 
them at all, so too He gives just so 
much grace to each and no more.* 
Now, since Christ is the guarantee of 
our perfection and eternal happiness, it 


2 Ephes., iv. 7. 
3 Cfr. his Commentary on Ephes., iv. 7. 
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behooves us to become as closely united 
to the Author of grace as we can, for 
there is a principle that the more closely 
a recipient draws to the source of what 
he receives, so much the more will he 
receive; just as a man who draws 
closer to a fire shares its heat the more. 


UNION WITH CHRIST EFFECTED 

THROUGH CHURCH 

Though it is true that we must be- 
come united to Christ if we are to share 
His graces, and thus grow in perfection, 
yet under the present dispensation of the 
divine economy that union will not be 
effected except in and through Christ’s 
Mystical Body, the Church—by our 
sharing in her sacramental life (the 
chief source of grace), in her prayers, 
sufferings, good works, and the sacri- 
ficial life of the Mass. Pope Pius 
XII clearly teaches this in his Encyclical 
on the Mystical Body when he says: 
“It was possible for Him (Christ) 
personally to impart these graces im- 
mediately to men; but He desired to do 
so only through a visible Church that 
would be formed by a union of men.”’ 
Again the Pope says: “‘When those 
graces come to be distributed, not only 
does He share in the task of sanctifica- 
tion with His Church, but He wants it 
in a way to be due to her action.”” Nor 
is this a strange mode of causation, for 
the Church can be considered as an 
instrumental or ministerial cause sub- 
ordinate to Christ, her Head and prin- 
cipal cause, and every principal cause 
acts as one cause with its instrumental 
cause, much as a carpenter and his saw 
work as one cause. 

Thus we see that grace perfects and 
elevates man; that the channel of grace 
is the Church, and that the Fountain- 
head of that channel is Christ. Man 
needs Christ if he is to become a perfect 
man; he needs the Church, but he also 
needs his fellow-man. This introduces 





us to another important consideration 
in regard to man’s perfection and the 


Mystical Body. 


ONLY THE SUB-HUMAN AND THE 
DIVINE ASPIRES TO ACT ALONE 


Aristotle said that the man who at- 
tempts to live for and by himself is either 
less than human or divine. The Mys- 
tical Body is one, a whole, a unity. 
No one member or group of members can 
say to the other: “I have no need of 
you.”” The musician whose faculties— 
mind, memory, imagination, eyes, ears, 
and hands—do not closely codperate 
and codrdinate cannot hope to produce 
anything but a discordant, disunified 
bedlam of sound. So, too, it is with 
the Mystical Body. Just as we are 
never alone, neither do we act alone. 
The well-being of the whole body de- 
pends on the well-being of every mem- 
ber. The man who has a toothache 
is all out of kilter: he can’t think or 
study, though he doesn’t do his studying 
with his teeth; he can’t work; he 
can’t eat or sleep, for one of his mem- 
bers is suffering and his whole body is 
affected by it. Thus, too, in the 
Church; though all growth of each 
member derives from Christ the Head, 
still that growth demands the active 
codperation of all the members. 

Moreover, man is by nature social 
and communicative, and God’s grace 
does not frustrate or destroy what the 
wisdom of the same God set in man. 
Now, since grace perfects man and 
all his natural perfections, it will 
make man even more communicative 
of his gifts and powers, because grace 
brings with it charity, and charity, like 
goodness, is diffusive of good, ever 
presses its possessor to do good: ‘‘Cari- 
tas urget.” Too, charity is the soul 
and life of all the infused virtues; 
it is the queen in the realm of the vir- 
tues, commanding each virtue to busy 
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itself in doing good, each in its own 
peculiar field of human activity. In fact, 
no virtue is had in its full and perfect 
state, no virtue is meritorious of eternal 
life, without charity.‘ 


GROWTH IN KNOWLEDGE AND 

VIRTUE OCCASIONED BY FELLOW- 

MEN 

Man being by nature social, it is in 
God’s divine plan of things that man 
help man to grow in knowledge and 
virtue and to attain salvation. St. 
Thomas says that of all creatures given 
to help and serve man the greatest of 
them are his fellow-men, for it is 
through them that he is provoked to 
acquire and imitate virtue. Now, vir- 
tues are good habits which become 
more firmly embedded in us (and the 
more difficult, therefore, to remove), 
the more we practise them. Virtues 
help us accomplish their correspond- 
ing actions with some ease and with 
joy, and they make sinning against 
those same virtues rather difficult. 
A thoroughly honest man will find it 
quite difficult to steal. Yet, the actual 
practice of many of the virtues would 
be impossible if there were no recipients 
to benefit from our virtuous acts. 
Thus, the notion of another’s good or 
benefit, the notion of ‘‘anotherness” 
(ad alierum), is essential to the notion 
of the virtue of justice and all its parts: 
we would be about ready to run for 
cover if we saw someone attempting 
to practise such virtues as piety, grati- 
tude, or affability on himself! Christ 
saves man, but not without man’s 
codperation with Christ and his fellow- 
man. Excluding the case of self-love, 
it takes two to love. And on a little 
inspection it will be seen that even 
true self-love tends to be centrifugal, 
diffusive of itself, much like all other 





On this point cfr. Summa Theologica, 
II-II, Q.xiii, a. 7-8. 
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love. For well-regulated self-love is 
based on virtue and hence on perfection, 
and the more a person cultivates his 
God-given virtues, the more reason 
there is for genuine self-love, for the 
good and the perfect are the objects 
of all love. And the more virtuous one 
becomes, the more one tends to do good 
for others. 

So it is with the Mystical Body. 
As the Pope says, all the members 
“have the obligation of working hard 
and constantly for the upbuilding and 
increase of this Body.”’ The less noble 
members will serve the more noble, 
and these in turn will serve the former: 
peasants will serve peers and Popes, 
and peers and Popes will serve peasants. 
The member whose task in life may seem 
lowly and unimportant, actually may 
play an indispensable réle in the service 
of the Mystical Body; for, as St. 
Thomas so keenly remarks,®> the Church 
can in no way dispense with the fruits 
of the labor of farmer and _ artisan, 
though she would suffer no irremediable 
setback if a few of her philosophers were 
to contribute a few less fruits of their 
lucubration. 


IMPERFECTIONS AS INCENTIVES 

TO PRACTICE OF VIRTUE 

Even personal weaknesses and im- 
perfections in any of their variegated 
forms will be the occasion for the 
practice of much virtue. Sickness, sor- 
row, limitations and pettiness in one’s 
personality, ignorance, any and_ all 
the trials that cluster about our daily 
life, can be the rough and raw material 
that man can forge and shape into 


virtue. We can take advantage of 


suffering for the exercise of patience, 
of our daily disappointments and failings 
for the building up of humility. In so 


doing, we are making virtue out of 


5 Cfr. his Commentary on I Cor., xii. 22. 
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necessity, since many of life’s trials 
are inevitable. St. Paul recognized the 
advantage—indeed, in a_ sense, the 
necessity—of the whole gamut of tribu- 
lations in this life when Christ said to 
him: “Power is made perfect in in- 
Again St. Paul reminds us: 
“For when I am weak, then am I 
strong.” Even the sinners and the 
godless will unwittingly be ministering 
to the just, for everything and everyone 
work together unto the advantage of 
God’s holy ones, as St. Paul tells us. 
Take away physical evils and wicked 
men, and much less virtue would be 
practised! In fact, it is the virtue of 
fortitude and all its parts that banquets 
and battens on the hardships and suffer- 
ings of this life. The martyr needs the 
tyrant to call forth his supreme act of 
sacrifice for his faith. Perhaps the 
world would never have profited by the 
example of Job’s patience if he had not 
been afflicted with a loathsome disease, 
if he had not lost all those whom he 
held dear, and been scoffed at by those 
whom he had once thought his friends: 
“Tribulation worketh patience.” 

God has ever used suffering, sorrow, 
and the wickedness of men as the in- 
ferior material that He has turned into 
good in molding His beloved; for God 
writes straight and fine with the most 
crooked of lines. Indeed, so wise and 
powerful is He that He makes His 
faithful ones see and do good where 
those with a less wholesome eye per- 
ceive only a threat to one’s pleasure, a 
sacrifice to be shunned, a trial to be 
avoided. 





ALL MEN ARE OUR BROTHERS 
IN CHRIST 


Nor can we restrict our constant and 
mutual serving of one another, our 
common task in working out our salva- 
tion, to those only who are of “the 
household of the faith.”” The Holy 


Father reminds us that we have an 
obligation to come to the aid of those 
who are “brothers of Christ according 
to the flesh, destined with us to eternal 
salvation, who have not yet joined 
us in the Body of the Church.” We 
can render them no more charitable 
service, so fruitful of good, than by the 
help of prayer and by striving unceas- 
ingly to enlighten them in the true 
faith by our written and spoken word, 
and especially by our example. Indeed, 
to help a brother obtain salvation is an 
act of charity that suffers no comparison; 
for to obtain salvation is to enjoy God 
forever, and to enjoy God is man’s 
utter perfection. It has been rightly 
said: “Of all godlike deeds, the most 
godlike of all is to codperate with God 
in the salvation of souls.” 

We could treat of the sacramental 
system in the life of the Mystical Body, 
but the subject is both too vast and 
profound for such a_ surface-pecking 
treatment as the present. Suffice it to 
say that, since grace perfects and ele- 
vates nature to the divine plane, the 
closer we are to the faucets and sources 
of grace and the more we drink from 
them, the fuller and more perfect we 
become. Now, all the Sacraments give 
grace; in fact, they are the ordinary 
channels by which we are joined to 
Christ, our Head, and share in the 
divine life. It is the Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist, however, which is the 
sacrament par excellence of the union 
between Christ and His members and 
of the members among themselves. 
In this Sacrament we receive the whole 
Christ, true God and true Man, so 
that we have the Source of all grace 
lodging within us. We are then joined 
to Christ in a unique union of love, for 
God who is love is contained in all the 
fullness of His Godhead in this Sacra- 
ment, and love by its very nature is a 
powerful unitive force (marime uni- 
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livus), and that union of love can 
grow with every reception of this Sacra- 
ment. One of the chief effects of this 
Sacrament is the conferring of charity 
on the recipient, and that charity en- 
compasses not only God but our neigh- 
bor, for the love of neighbor is as 
inseparably included in the love of God 
as an effect is in its cause. 


HOLY EUCHARIST CEMENTS UNION 
IN MYSTICAL BODY 


Moreover, this Sacrament isa spiril- 
ual food, and does for the soul all that 
natural food does for the body. Thus, 
the better nourished and healthy each 
cell is in the human body, the more 
easily, swiftly, and unerringly does it 
carry on its functions, the more re- 
sponsive it is to the needs of its neighbor- 
ing cell, the more speedy it is to come to 
the aid of its neighboring cells. All this 
necessarily profits the whole organism. 
So, too, does the Holy Eucharist through 
the charity it gives and through its 
constantly reminding us of our union 
with Christ and His Church and our 
fellow-brothers (a reminder expressed 
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by the many kernels of wheat joining 
together to form the one Bread, and 
the many grapes sacrificing themselves 
to make the one Wine) knit each member 
more closely to his fellow-member in the 
Mystical Body. All the members will 
be nourished in charity to strive for one 
end, the building up of the Mystical 
Body; they will succor one another, 
coming to one another’s defense as the 
white blood cells in the human body 
rush to protect and aid a wounded 
member; they will nourish one another 
with good example and instruction. 

Thus we see that the life of grace is 
the complete, the full, life for man; 
anything short of it is shrivelled, de- 
ficient. Through charity grace will 
set all the virtues in motion, making 
man a powerhouse of good, a human 
citadel of the Divinity. Without that 
charity we are living dead men, for, 
as St. John says: “He that is without 
love abideth in death.”” And the magni- 
tude of our grace and charity will 
depend on the extent to which we have 
drawn closer to Christ, to whom we 
shall draw closer the more fully we live 
the life of the Church. 
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50 Years of Service for “‘The 


Graces of Interior Prayer” 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


YEAR witnessed the appear- 
ance of an American edition of Father 
Poulain’s pioneer work on the processes 
of grace in individual souls that have 
reached heroic sanctity;' the English 
edition appeared earlier in the same 
year. The translation was made from 
the tenth French edition, and was 
brought out in France in 1922 with an 
Introduction by J. V. Bainvel, professor 
of theology at the Institut Catholique of 
Paris. This same professor wrote an 
Introduction to the tenth edition cover- 
ing some eighty pages, wherein he 
supplies much information about the 
author, Father Poulain. He describes 
the life and career of this Jesuit pioneer, 
particularly as a master of the spiritual 
life and even more as a profound student 
of phenomena (both ordinary and 
extraordinary, and even miraculous) 
attaching to heroic sanctity in the case 
of quite a few of the canonized Saints 
as well as a number of servants of God, 
not yet canonized or beatified. Father 
Poulain was born in 1836 and entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1858. Most of 
his life was spent in the teaching of the 
sciences and in administrative offices. 
He had written a booklet on the art of 
skating; and as a professor of mathe- 
matics wrote a work entitled “A 
Treatise on Geometry.” In 1893 he 
published a small work under the title, 
“The Mysticism of St. John of the 
Cross.” Professor Bainvel writes in his 


' B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Introduction: “In spite of his jealous 
care never to open his soul to profane 
eyes, it may be guessed that he had 
himself felt the mystical touch. Once 
at least he confided in a young religious 
capable of understanding him that his 
mystical experience had gone as far as 
the prayer of quiet, no farther. This 
confession seems to be confirmed by < 
number of convergent indications. The 
author, then, is expressing no mere 
abstract maxim when he says that, far 
from being proud of the prayer of quiet, 
he who has attained it should rather 
only feel humbled, and say: ‘I have only 
got so far.’ ”’ 

DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING A 

PIONEER 

Professor Bainvel does not hesitate 
to say that the work on St. John of 
the Cross shows a great familiarity 
with the whole field of mystical ques- 
tions; and that “The Graces of In- 
terior Prayer’ bore witness from its 
first edition in 1901 to a knowledge of 
mystical authors and a mastery of the 
subject which were not those of a mere 
amateur or curious inquirer. This para- 
graph of the writer of the Introduction, 
Professor Bainvel, reveals how much of a 
pioneer Father Poulain was: 

“The first edition was not issued 
without difficulty. The wind had 
not yet set in the direction of work 
on mysticism. More than one person 
doubted whether it were prudent to 
popularise these matters; they feared, 
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not without some apparent reason, 
that such a book might turn weak 
heads. Moreover, the author’s theo- 
logical studies seemed to have been 
insufficient, and the first edition 
bore traces of this insufficiency. 
An eminent professor of theology, 
Pére J.-B. Terrien, without imposing 
an absolute veto and recognising the 
great merit of the work, required 
corrections before which the author 
recoiled, not from conceit, but by 
reason of his attachment to ideas 
which he considered right and prac- 
tical—and he was in some degree 
right. An umpire was appointed 
who, by limiting the theologian’s 
requirements to what was _ purely 
matter of doctrine (Pére Terrien 
was as good and condescending as 
could be), made them more acceptable 
to the author, and by obtaining from 
the latter the sacrifice of some 
cherished ideas and the insertion of 
certain formulas designed to guard 
against false interpretations or mis- 
leading applications, brought about a 
sufficient agreement. The theologian 
was glad to be able to pass a book 
which he valued; the author, while 
keenly feeling some of the sacrifices, 
was glad to be able to take wing at 
the cost of a few feathers.” 





THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF 

FATHER POULAIN’S BOOK 

The 568 pages of the book proper is 
divided into six parts. Part I deals 
with preliminary questions, such as the 
four degrees of ordinary prayer and of 
the last two in_ particular—affective 
prayer and the prayer of simplicity. 
Then the distinction is made between 
ordinary and mystic or extraordinary 
prayer. The ordinary prayer is within 
the power of anyone using the graces at 
hand, either attained by the previous 
state of grace or obtained, when grace 
is lost, by prayer. The mystic state, 
on the other hand, comes about by the 
direct action of God; the soul is pri- 
marily passive, and is actuated, as it 
were, in the higher forms of prayer by 
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the direct action of God. The rest of 
the chapter goes on to show the growth 
in ordinary, as opposed to mystic, 
prayer. 


GENERAL IDEAS ABOUT THE 
MYSTIC UNION 


Part II sets forth general ideas about 
the mystic union, and these ideas are 
developed in some 140 pages. One 
chapter deals with the fundamental 
character of the mystic union (the 
interior possession of God and_ the 
manner in which it is felt), and sets 
forth the five spiritual senses. There- 
upon, we are given its ten subsidiary 
characters, with the first chapter de- 
voted to the impossibility of procuring 
this state for ourselves. The fourth 
and fifth characters are given as ob- 
scurity and incomprehensibility. The 
tenth character is given as an impulsion 
towards the virtues; the virtues that 
accompany the mystic union are some- 
times acquired without effort, and even 
suddenly. In the eleventh character, 
the physiological features of ecstasy 
are set forth and the sufferings due to 
invisible stigmata are mentioned. The 
twelfth character of the mystic union 
deals with ligature. The general aspect 
is gone into, and some facts are given 
concerning interior and vocal prayer. 
Mention is made of the difficulty that 
those who are in the prayer of quiet 
find in reciting prayers and making 
reflections. There is a separate article 
on the ligature during the prayer of 
full union; and another special treatment 
of how it is possible to think of Our 
Lord’s sacred humanity during the liga- 
ture, and how the mystic state can per- 
sist in the midst of exterior occupations. 

Part IIL of the treatise is a study of 
each of the degrees of the mystic union 
separately. One chapter is given over 
to the two nights of the soul, or the 
borderland of the mystic state. An- 
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other chapter gives further details in 
reference to the prayer of quiet in the 
first stage of the mystic union. Ex- 
tracts are quoted to the effect that the 
devil can neither produce the mystic 
state, nor understand it; and that it is 
not necessary for a confessor to conceal 
from the soul the mystic graces that 
such soul is receiving. Then follows a 
chapter giving the details of the full 
union, or the second stage of the mystic 
union; extracts are given from the 
writings of St. Teresa on the full union. 
Then follows an entire chapter on 
ecstasy, or the third stage of the mystic 
union. What really takes place in the 
soul during ecstasy is described, and 
errors regarding ecstasy are set forth. 
Then follow extracts on the various 
effects of rapture and visions of the 
Divinity, and of certain of the divine 
attributes and ecstasy. We are re- 
minded that even ecstatic contemplation 
is a mingling of light and darkness. 
There is also explained in this chapter 
the expansion of the understanding 
during ecstasy and the kindred states. 
An explanation is given of how God 
is seen, according to some of the mystics, 
not beatifically but superintelligibly. 
The last chapter deals with the fourth 
and last stage of the mystic union. 
Extracts are given in this chapter on 
the so-called spiritual espousals and the 
transforming union in the highest sense 
of the term. 


TRUE AND FALSE REVELATIONS 
AND VISIONS 


Now we come to Part IV. This de- 
tails in four chapters the whole matter 
of revelations and visions. These are 
of things created, and in the first chapter 
different kinds of revelations are de- 
scribed. Particular mention is made 
also of what are called interior locu- 
tions. Visions of created things are 
enumerated as described by those who 


have had them, especially in visions of 
an imaginative kind; then a description 
is given of intellectual visions and of the 
subject-matters of the same. Another 
chapter under revelations and visions 
deals with illusions to be avoided. Five 
causes of error that can have an influence 
upon true revelations are set forth, or 
upon certain revelations that at given 
times and places were considered true 
revelations. Five causes are mentioned 
of revelations that are absolutely false. 
Then the truth is pointed out of the 
great security of the mystic union as 
compared with revelations. The next 
chapter on the same subject-matter of 
revelation and visions is very applicable 
to our own times. It discusses: the 
courses to be followed in our own 
judgments with a view to determining 
the degree of probability or certainty 
that can be arrived at in regard to 
alleged revelations and visions; the 
seven kinds of inquiries to be made 
concerning the person who_ believes 
himself to be thus favored; the nine 
points upon which information should 
be obtained, either with regard to the 
revelation itself or the accompanying 
circumstances. Then the conclusions 
that are to be drawn from the preceding 
information are enumerated, and an 
example is given of how the devil some- 
times inclines us to certain virtues, and 
what are the signs of the devil’s actions. 
A chapter is devoted to the rules of 
conduct: first for the confessor, and 
these rules number seven; then seven 
other rules for those who believe them- 
selves recipients of revelations or visions. 
Advice built upon experience is given 
regarding the efforts we should make to 
ward off revelations, at least at the 
outset. We are told to beware of 
trying to regulate our actions by revela- 
tions instead of by sound reason; yet, 
the director should deal gently with 
those who believe themselves the re- 
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cipients of revelations or visions. 

Part V deals with the trials which are 
sent to contemplatives. The chapter 
begins with a general survey of the entire 
subject, and then the two kinds of trial 
are mentioned. Twelve forms of in- 
terior suffering are listed; scruples 
and aridity are also dealt with. Sepa- 
rate treatment is accorded likewise to 
diabolical possession and diabolical ob- 
session. Instances are cited of trials 
of long duration, with extracts de- 
scribing thesufferings actually undergone 
by contemplatives. 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS 

REGARDING MYSTICISM 

Finally, Part VI is devoted to certain 
supplementary questions in reference 
to mysticism. One chapter deals with 
the desire for mystic union, and gives 
extracts of actual mystic unions. The 
next chapter enumerates the qualities 
necessary for a director of conscience 
in dealing with the mystic union in 
concrete cases: he must have breadth 
of mind, and must display gentleness 
in his direction. A good director in 
these matters is all but imperative. 
A chapter of thirteen pages is devoted 
to quietism, which is shown to have 
been the devil’s attempt to counterfeit 
the mystic union, a state brought about 
only by the direct action of the Almighty. 
The next chapter undertakes to appraise, 
from the lives of the Saints and the 
servants of God, either the rarity or the 
frequency of the mystic state. One 
query is: did all the Saints possess 
mystic union? Then a _ chapter is 
devoted to the terminology of the 
Saints who described in their own case 
the mystic union, especially St. Teresa 
of Avila. A very constructive chapter 
is added on scientific methods in de- 
scriptive mysticism. The progress of 
this science is set forth, and its proper 
sources. The classifications are given. 
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A subsequent chapter is devoted to the 
discussion of some such _ theoretical 
questions as: (1) Is There a Natural 
Levitation? (2) Are There Natural 


Stigmata? (3) Are There Natural Ec- 
stasies? (4) Nature of the Union and of 


the Vision of the Mystics. (5) Causes 
of the Alienation of the Senses and of the 
Ligature. (6) The Two Nights of St. 
John of the Cross. (7) The Sceptics 
Confronted by the Mystics. A_ last 
chapter gives two _ historical 
graphs: A Protestant “‘Revival” with 
Mystic Tendencies, and The Musulman 
Conception of Ecstasy. Mention must 
be made of the two appendixes in this 
edition of the work. One is on Acquired 
and Infused Contemplation, and the 
other on the Discernment of Spirits 
(the Rules of St. Ignatius, the Counsels 
of St. Teresa on Temptations and 
Illusions, and Marks to Discern the 
Spirit of God according to St. Margaret 
Mary). 


moino- 


NOW FOR A SAMPLE OF FATHER 
POULAIN’S MASTERY 


As an instance of the ability of this 
spiritual expert to apply principles to 
facts, I choose the following paragraphs 


from Section III, Chapter XX VIT: 


THE EXAGGERATIONS OF ORTHODOX 
WRITERS CONCERNING ABANDONMENT 


“The expressions abandonment to 
divine will, leaving all to God, have 
an orthodox meaning. But they 
have often been wrongly understood; 
we have already shown that this is so. 
The exaggeration consists in believing 
that the abandonment should exclude 
desire and personal effort; and that 
leaving all to God means leaving all 
wholly to God, taking no thought for 
anything, and not merely accepting 
the ills that we cannot prevent. 

“Devout persons often approve of 
these exaggerations, either because 
these tendencies to self-despoliation 
respond to their immense need for 
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generosity, or because this kind of 
virtue is represented to them as 
being a rapid means of arriving at 
perfection; or finally, because, dis- 
heartened at the spectacle of their 
persistent misery, they see in an 
exaggerated abandonment the sole 
means of tolerating themselves; it is 
the proper opiate for calming the 
desires that cause their fever. 

“Those who condemn these _ ill- 
judged devotions may seem to fail in 
a proper esteem for conformity to the 
divine will. This is a mistake. As 
far as I know, nobody has ever ques- 
tioned such a necessary virtue in itself, 
but only the exaggerations that we de- 
rive from the quietists, and of which 
our century is not yet entirely free. 

“Tt will be well to throw some 
light on this point, and to show that 
even orthodox writers have often 
been responsible for a wrong inter- 
pretation. This has been so in two 
ways: by their silence and by in- 
accurate expressions. 

“First by their silence. The task 
of supplying the proper corrections 
should not be left to the readers, 
who are often very insufficiently 
instructed. When interpreting the 
words, abandonment, leaving all to 
God, simple souls allow themselves 
to follow the ordinary sense of the 
word in its current use and in things 
of the natural order. 

“So then these words signify: 
doing nothing, showing no initiative, 
no resistance, not even such as is 
permitted. For example: we = say 
that people abandon themselves to 
their grief, or to their passions, or 
to the chances of fortune. We mean 
to say that they are inert, waiting 
upon events, instead of influencing 
them. So too, when a man is the 
victim of an injustice, or has to 
undergo some painful ordeal of the 
body or of the soul, we say to him: 
Submit, that is to say, do not struggle. 
In all these cases we imply inaction. 
Now, if these words conjure up such 
ideas in the natural order, it is in- 
evitable that it should be the same 
when we apply them to the spiritual 
life, unless the reader be warned 
against this interpretation. 


“We may say as much regarding the 
word self-love. Many persons, think- 
ing only of the etymology, fancy that 
this expression applies to all love of 
self, which is thus condemned whole- 
sale. For the same reason they be- 
lieve that by self-will we should under- 
stand all willing that is in accordance, 
no matter how slightly, with our 
tastes; and this is what leads to their 
blaming it. 


WARNING NEEDED AGAINST 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


“Some quite sound writers do not 
think of warning us against these mis- 
understandings. They may say: ‘I 
have laid down no error.’ It may 
be so; but they have set up no barrier 
to the errors that would occur of 
themselves. The length of their trea- 
tises, the incessant repetition of the 
same strict counsels, also help to 
suggest the wrong meaning. When 
for three hundred pages (and some- 
times twice this number) we hear it 
said repeatedly: ‘Abandon yourself. 
Mistrust your own activity,’ we 
end by no longer daring to act at all. 
We have breathed an atmosphere 
charged with chloroform. The au- 
thor has not intended it, but the 
effect is produced. 

“In the same way, by employing 
certain comparisons without any re- 
strictions, there is an unconscious 
exaggeration. Thus, they tell you 
that the soul should be a musical 
instrument, passive in the hands of 
the musician, who draws from it, 
without its assent, all the melodies 
that he pleases; or like the flowers 
of a garden that the gardener carries 
here and there as he chooses. These 
comparisons are acceptable if we 
make it plain that they are not to be 
taken literally. But we must not, 
by multiplying them, leave the reader 
under the false and rigid impression 
that God wishes to treat us as we 
treat inanimate objects. 

“Let us take, for example, two 
small modern books. One is ‘Le 
Vou d’Abandon,’ by a Franciscan 
Father, published by the (£uvre 
de St. Paul (Paris 6, Rue Cassette, 
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1889). The Revue Franciscaine, of 
June, 1893, published a letter on this 
subject from the Most Reverend 
Father-General of the Franciscans, 
to the Rev. Father Thomas, Pro- 
vincial Minister. He ordered him to 
‘stop its circulation, and to forbid 
the practice of the things contained 
therein.’ And yet he knew that two 
theologians of the Order and another, 
a Dominican, who examined this 
work, had ‘found that it did not con- 
tain any errors.” They, nevertheless, 


decided that it was ‘dangerous.’ If 


this work does not formulate incorrect 
ideas, at least it gives rise to them. 


ALL SPIRITUAL DESIRES 
NOT DUE TO SELF-LOVE 


“The other booklet is ‘La Retraite 
de Dix Jours sur L’Abandon et 
L’Un Necessaire,” by Mother Mary 
of the Conception, a Carmelite of 
Aix (Paris, Mignard, 2nd ed., 1897). 
It consists of forty-three meditations 
and twenty letters, all on the same 
idea! With the exception of some 
exaggerated expressions, it contains 
no errors. But never a word is 
spoken to raise up the soul, crushed 
under the weight of her duties, or to 
approve any one of her aspirations. 
This work, which would be excellent 
if it were modified here and there, is 
absolutely depressing. You end by 
attributing all desire to ‘self-love’— 
God’s rival. On the other hand, 
I am glad to add that I greatly 
admire another book by the same 
writer, ‘La Maitresse des Novices.’ 
With regard to renunciation, the 
manner of presentment is perfect, 
and the analyses of soul show a 
remarkable penetration. 

“To sum up, there are things which 
our minds find it difficult to reconcile, 
as, for instance, abandonment and 
initiative, predestination and human 
liberty, or again those two qualities 
which the Gospel requires, the pru- 
dence of the serpent and the simplicity 
of the dove. If we insistently praise 
one of these things without thinking 
of alluding to the other, the reader 
will be led to take what was merely a 
forgetfulness for a deliberate exclu- 
sion.” 
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PROVIDENCE SURELY SHAPED 

FATHER POULAIN’S CAREER 

We can easily surmise that, when 
Father Poulain sent to the printer his 
manuscript for “The Graces of In- 
terior Prayer,” he had no thought that 
he was going to make a change in con- 
temporary spiritual life the world over, 
and that he was going to help greatly 
in introducing an era that would end in 
the full elaboration of the science and 
art of spiritual growth from beginnings 
to perfection. The great probability is 
that he thought his book would be one 
of merely passing interest. It would 
be on a larger scale what his booklet 
on the art of skating was, or his treatise 
on geometry; and naturally somewhat 
more important than his “Mysticism 
of St. John of the Cross.” When the 
Cardinal of the Holy Office wrote him a 
complimentary letter a year after ““The 
Graces of Interior Prayer’ was pub- 
lished, Father Poulain must have 
thought himself flattered, and that the 
good Cardinal was speaking, not liter- 
ally, but in the form of a compliment. 
Then three years later, when Pope 
Pius X sent him high praises for his 
work through the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, he must have at least conceded 
to himself that what he had written 
was a volume of contemporary worth. 
But as the years went on and he saw 
how consecrated souls everywhere, and 
even goodly numbers of the laity, were 
either deepening their interest in things 
spiritual or really beginning in good 
earnest to learn something about the 
science and the art of Christian living, 
he must have felt he had achieved a few 
things he had not anticipated. He must 
have had to confess to himself, before 
death came eighteen years later, that 
he really knew something perhaps about 
what he called the mystic states of the 
soul; that he may have possibly attained 
his doctorate in the science and art of 
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Christian living. His death occurred 
on July 19, the feast of a Saint (Vincent 
de Paul) who was surprised when he 
reached the judgment seat to be told 
how long the works he had so humbly 
started would last and how far-flung 
Father Poulain, 
too, must have felt that he was hearing 


they would become. 


praises spoken of someone else by the 


Divine Judge, when the same Saviour 
assured him that, while he himself 
thought he had felt some of the graces 
of interior prayer as only an incident in 
a busy—yet not a_ distinguished— 
priestly life, still both directly and in- 
directly he, Father Poulain, had wrought 
for the ages by publishing his work on 
‘The Graces of Interior Prayer.” 
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Educational Problems in 
Kurope 


By C. J. WOOLLEN 


L. the early stages of the Com- 
munist attack on religion in Hungary 
during 1948, Communists and_ their 
sympathizers in America and Europe 
boasted that there had been no suppres- 
sion of religious teaching there. Catholic 
schools, they said, were allowed full 
freedom; the new Communist regime 
had only stipulated that religious teach- 
ing should not be compulsory, and had 
provided state schools where a curricu- 
lum without religion was available for 
children whose parents were opposed to 
their receiving religious instruction. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that the 
Communists wished particularly to 
cover their real activities in Hungary—a 
small, helpless country, less than a 
third of the size it was before the first 
World War. Overwhelmingly Catho- 
lic, it has a fine tradition of loyalty to 
the Holy See, nationally dating back 
over nine hundred years. If real Com- 
munist aims for the complete suppres- 
sion of religion could be disguised, it was 
politic that a pretense of toleration 
should be put forward in this new Soviet 
acquisition. There was also the mem- 
ory of the short-lived Bolshevist dicta- 
torship in Hungary in 1919 under Bela 
Kun. The Communists of to-day 
wished to make sure of their ground by a 
show of minimizing their revolutionary 
measures so as to avoid, if possible, stir- 
ring up too much resentment. 

The well-informed on affairs in East- 
ern Europe knew that the Communist 
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claim to permit religious teaching in 
Hungarian schools was utterly false. A 
few months later, it was no longer being 
made, for the newspapers were publish- 
ing full reports of the attack on the 
Catholic schools in Hungary and of the 
prohibition of doctrinal teaching. 

Those familiar with the Communist 
technique do not, in fact, need a de- 
tailed catalogue of the restrictive meas- 
ures employed in any of the countries 
coming into the Communist net. In the 
triumph of Communism anywhere there 
follows, as a matter of course, the sup- 
pression of religious education. What 
has happened in Hungary is happening 
also in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ruma- 
nia and the rest; the Communist anti- 
God campaign may be said to begin in 
the school, for to prevent the coming 
generation from having a knowledge of 
God and the means of salvation is to 
facilitate the acceptance of Communist 
teaching. 


COMMUNIST INFLUENCE IN 
ENGLISH EDUCATION ACT 


“We aim at making the school the 
center of social life for the child,”’ said a 
noted Communist on the public plat- 
form in England not long before the 
passing of the Education Act of 1944. 
But is not England surely free from 
Communist influence in its educational 
system? By no means; on the con- 
trary, that unhappy Act, designed to 
revolutionize and coérdinate education 
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in schools, shows clear signs of Commu- 
nist inspiration. 

England is certainly not Communist, 
but the Leftish trend of her government, 
as well as past concessions to the Leftish 
element in the electorate, have led to 
more and more governmental encroach- 
ment on the lives of her citizens. There 
is in England sympathetic action with 
the general move in Europe towards 
State domination. 

Thus, the Communist policy of cap- 
turing the child has been introduced 
under the guise of official solicitude for 
his welfare in every department. The 
provision of school meals—well-known 
as a basic Communist demand—has 
become a prominent feature of school 
life. The building of dining rooms and 
kitchens has taken priority of the 
extreme need for homes for the people. 
That children should stay for the mid- 
day meal is counted as creditable to the 
school, high percentages being quoted 
with approval. It has even been sug- 
gested that children should be given 
tea before they go home. 

‘Milk during the morning is now like- 
wise provided in every school. Cod- 
liver oil and orange juice are given to 
those children for whom it is pre- 
scribed. Clothes, boots and shoes are 
distributed to the children of parents 
too poor to provide them. Thus, the 
State assumes ever more and more the 
duties proper to parents. 


STATE USURPS FUNCTIONS 
OF PARENTS 


His Eminence Cardinal Griffin, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, has not been 
slow to warn parents that there is great 
danger in all this. He has said pub- 
licly: “If you allow the State to 
monopolize the feeding, clothing and 
education of your children, it will do so 
in accordance with its own ideas. It 
will decide the future career of your 


child, and finally direct him to the work 
or industry which it considers best for 
the child and the community. You 
will have no say.”’ 

That the State has made an attempt 
to force this policy in part by penalizing 
Catholics (among other religious bodies) 
who may be expected to resist it, is 
evident from the financial provisions 
of the Act of 1944. The Act requires 
that school premises be brought into 
line with a revised standard, even 
though they may have been built 
fairly recently to a specification then 
approved by the education authority. 
At the present time a school may be 
condemned, for instance, because there 
is not sufficient playground space as 
specified in a revised regulation. 

All repairs and rebuilding costs for 
schools wholly controlled by the State 
are borne by the education authority. 
But to schools provided by religious 
bodies—called the ‘‘denominational” 
schools—only 50% of the cost is allowed, 
with the exception of certain high schools 
which had a prior agreement with the 
authority either for extension or estab- 
lishment. ‘To these, there is to be an 
allowance of 75%. This means that 
Catholics, already paying heavily to 
the nation’s education bill through 
taxation, are required also to incur an 
unknown, but obviously huge, expense 
for the right of having their children 
given a Catholic education throughout. 


STATE CONTROL EXTENDED OVER 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


If Catholics are unable to meet the 
sum required for any particular school, 
it will have to yield to closer control by 
the government, and the Protestant 
religion will be taught there. As a 
concession, Catholic religious instruc- 
tion may be given to Catholic children 
“during not more than two periods in 
each week.” 
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This gross injustice by the State of 
appropriating Catholic property is en- 
larged by the fact that there is no pro- 
vision in the Act for new Catholic 
schools, except those high schools for 
which a grant of 75%, as already men- 
tioned, had been agreed upon before 
the passing of the Act. Catholic schools 
in general will have to be built, if ever, 
by new money collected from Catholics 
and any sympathizers who may care 
to contribute. Already new schools 
are needed, but funds are lacking; 
moreover, the building plans of local 
authorities have rarely, since the war, 
allowed of the necessary permits being 
given. 

In the Act, it was agreed that, so 
far as was practicable, parents should 
be allowed to choose the kind of educa- 
tion their children should have. Catho- 
lic parents, therefore, may, in theory, 
choose a Catholic school; but with the 
need for new schools, many are full to 
capacity, and even have waiting-lists, 
so that children reaching the compulsory 
school age of five, or coming newly into a 
district, may have to attend a non- 
Catholic school until there is a vacancy 
in the Catholic school. 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN SQUEEZED 
OUT OF OWN SCHOOLS 


There are other complications. At 
the age of 11, children are transferred 
from primary to high school. Here 
again, a certain choice of school is 
given, and often it happens that parents 
who are not Catholics are appreciative 
of the character training given in the 
Catholic school, and will apply for their 
children to be admitted there. The 
education authority may observe these 
parents’ request, and so Catholic chil- 
dren, whose names appear later in the 
list, may actually be squeezed out of 
their own schools, the vacancies having 
already been filled. This is another 
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unfortunate result of Catholic schools 
coming within the State scheme. 

Shortage of places is due, further, to 
the fact that the minimum school- 
leaving age has been raised. The Act 
fixes it at 15 for the present, to be raised 
later to 16. Formerly it was 14, and 
the addition of the one year has created 
great problems in schools not large 
enough to accommodate all they are 
now forced to retain. Even before the 
new regulation came into force, classes 
were often large, and recently Mr. F. G. 
Howe, president of the National Associ- 
ation of Head Teachers, deplored that 
children are herded into classes of 50 
and 60. He complained also of the 
crowding at meals “‘where even the 
common decencies of eating are not 
possible,” and where one group of 
children is bound to hurry to make way 
for the next sitting. 


CYNICAL TRIBUTE TO VALUE 

OF DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 

These various problems become 
greater for the Catholic schools, be- 
cause of the Jarger increase in Catholic 
than non-Catholic population. And in 
spite of the government’s discrimination 
against the Catholic schools and _ its 
exactions, there is a growing feeling in 
high circles that religious education does 
constitute a barrier to Communist 
advance in the country. The Minister 
of Education himself, Mr. George Tom- 
linson, said not long ago: “‘As_ the 
State more and more encroaches on 
our lives, the existence of the denomina- 
tional schools is desirable’—a some- 
what cynical remark since it contains 
no resolution to rectify the injustices 
which Catholics suffer. 

The Communist influence in schools, 
though statistically small, is none the 
less strong. The number of Com- 
munist teachers in the country is 
estimated to be about 2000—that is, 
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one per cent of the total. But this 
does not include the large number who 
are sympathetic with the Marxian 
tenets. Moreover, the National Union 
of Teachers tends to have a Leftish 
bias, due to the fact that the Left is 
more zealous to propagate its doctrines 
than its opponents to refute them. 
Lack of knowledge among teachers 
both as to the content of Marxism and 
its derivatives, as also of the methods 
used to inculcate specious doctrine in 
the mind of the child, leads to apathy 
and inaction on the part of just those 
who could do much to counteract it. 


GENERAL RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

A FUTILE GESTURE 

The Act of 1944 paid outward tribute 
to religion by requiring that the school- 
day begin with an act of worship, and 
that religious instruction be given 
(in other then ‘denominational’ 
schools) according to an “agreed syl- 
labus,”’ which is a compromise accept- 
able to representatives of various Prot- 
estant sects. It has yet to be dis- 
covered in what manner atheist teachers 
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lead or supervise religious worship and 
give religious instruction. It is yet to 
be shown how far these provisions of the 
Act are observed. 

There is a mass of evidence to show 
that the Act as a whole is largely un- 
workable. There was a great want of 
unity in England’s educational system 
before the Act, and this still remains, 
for it could not all at once be rectified 
by order of Parliament. Nor is it 
desirable that it should be while unity 
means an ever-growing State monopoly 
in education. But while the value of 
Catholic schools to stem the tide of 
irreligious materialism has been recog- 
nized, they cannot by themselves do this 
and win in the war against State pro- 
prietorship. The chief hope in all 
countries threatened by extreme exer- 
cise of State control is the strength of 
the home. The Faith of the parents 
is not necessarily a guarantee of their 
children’s but it is a fair promise, 
and, without it and its expression in the 
Catholic training of the young in the 
family as well as the school, the future 
will be bleak indeed. 











A Vocation to the Priesthood 


According to the Mysteries of the Rosary. II 


By NICOLAS E. WALSH, M.A. 


The Sorrowful Mysteries 
I. THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN 


The passion of Our Lord began in the 
Garden of Gethsemani where during His 
public life He had gone so often to 
pray. On the night of His betrayal by 
Judas, He took Peter, James, and John 
and went again to this favorite place of 
prayer. The soul of Christ was troubled 
at the thought of what He was about to 
suffer; it was this that caused an agony 
so intense that His sweat became “drops 
of blood runningdown upon the ground.” 
As a man, Christ shrank from this or- 
deal, praying that the hour of suffering 
might pass, but, as the Son of God, He 
willingly chose to offer it for the sins of 
mankind. The disciples whom He had 
selected to witness the agony were not 
asked to suffer with Him; Christ only 
reminded them to watch and pray. 

(1) “‘And they came forth to a country 
place called Gethsemani. ..and He took 
with Him Peter, James and John.” 
Every state in life is a vocation and 
therefore a means of saving one’s soul. 
My parents who have received the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony are living a life 
similar to one consecrated to God by the 
vows of religion. The qualities and de- 
sires which are required in the priest are, 
therefore, not special but distinct. In 
Peter, James, and John—the same dis- 
ciples whom He had selected to witness 
the Transfiguration and the raising of 
Jairus’ daughter from the dead—Christ 
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saw something that would fit them 
especially for more intimate contact 
with Him. When I consider my attrac- 
tion to the priestly life, I should look 
upon it not as a special vocation but 
rather as an opportunity to use certain 
gifts with which God has blessed me in 
particular. 

(2) ‘“‘And He began to pray that, if it 
were possible, the hour might pass from 
Him.” The respect for the _priest- 
hood—or could it be the fear of it?—is 
oftentimes so great in the heart of a 
Catholic boy that he would rather not 
think of this calling. I, too, have tried 
to put from my mind the thought of the 
priesthood by saying: “I will decide 
later on.” Or: “After I see what the 
‘other side’ is like, I may think more 
seriously about a vocation.” Yet, in 
my heart I know that I am turning 
down a suggestion that God Himself 
may have planted there. Why is it, 
with all that God has done for me, that 
I would consider, even for a moment, 
giving Him anything but the first 
chance with my life? 

(3) “Watch and pray.” While in 
this frame of mind, there is only one ad- 
vice to follow: watch and pray! In 
the Garden of Gethsemani Our Lord did 
not command the disciples to share His 
suffering, but He repeated the warning 
that they must watch and pray lest they 
be tempted to leave Him or even deny 
Him. The inclination to turn away 
from the priesthood without giving it 
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the trial that my confessor suggests, 
may be a temptation which will lead to 
the misuse of God’s grace. Christ tells 
me to “watch and pray.” This will be 
my motto in deciding upon a vocation. 


Il. THE SCOURGING AT THE 
PILLAR 


Now that the time was approaching 
for Him to be turned over to the Jewish 
leaders, Christ aroused Peter, James, and 
John and told them that He was pre- 
pared to die. When Judas betrayed 
and identified Our Lord, He _ was 
arrested and taken before the Jewish 
court and then to Pilate. In the 
presence of the false accusers Christ was 
calm, saying little and many times re- 
maining silent at their charges. His 
very manner suggested innocence. In 
keeping with the custom on festival 
days, Pilate offered to free Our Lord, 
but the Jewish people chose freedom for 
the criminal Barabbas instead. Still 
trying to satisfy the crowd but not 
wishing to put Our Lord to death, 
Pilate ordered Him scourged. 

(1) “Rise, let us go. Behold, he who 
betrays Me is at hand.” In the life of 
every person there are times when firm 
decisions must be made. Parents, 
teachers, business men, farmers—their 
lives are shaped by the decisions they 
make. The real test of character comes 
when the decision reached will clearly 
cause inconvenience, misunderstanding, 
or pain. Such was Our Lord’s decision 
to face Judas and the courts of the Jews 
and Romans. In my life as a priest, | 
shall have to make decisions of this 
kind, and, since my work will involve the 
lives of others, the decisions will be of 
greater importance than those made 
by the average layman. I can _ pre- 
pare now for the priestly life by being 
clear-cut and decisive in matters of 
temptation and sin, and in forming 
resolutions and in doing good works. 


(2) “But Jesus kept silent.... He 
did not answer them a single word.” We 
are told elsewhere in the sacred writings 
that one who controls his tongue is a 
perfect man. If a person were to use 
this gift as God intended, there would 
be no blasphemy, no lying, no cursing, 
no slander, no calumny. The unwise 
word, the imprudent remark, the un- 
measured opinion would never be spoken. 
Christ could have answered His ac- 
cusers, but in His stately silence the 
aspirant to the priesthood sees a certain 
dignity, control, and strength of charac- 
ter which he can imitate and use to great 
advantage in the life which he is con- 
sidering. 

(3) “Then he released to them 
Barabbas; but Jesus he scourged and 
delivered to them.” The thought that 
comes to my mind as I watch the unruly 
crowd clamor for the torture and cruci- 
fixion of Our Lord, and for the pardon 
and freedom of Barabbas, is that even 
to-day countless millions continue to 
turn their backs on God while they 
choose instead to follow the lowest in- 
stincts within them. They are tortur- 
ing the innocent Christ, who at this 
moment is prompting me to look to the 
priesthood as the best means of in- 
structing them, of pointing out to them 
the way of salvation, and of leading 
them back to godliness and to a life of 
virtue. Provided I really have the 
qualifications, can I refuse to help in the 
cause of my suffering Saviour? 


Ill. THE CROWNING WITH THORNS 


The people had been stirred up by the 
Jewish leaders and had been persuaded 
by them to ask for the death of Christ. 
Pilate listened to their cries of hatred 
and, though he himself believed that 
Our Lord was innocent, he turned Him 
over to the soldiers to be crucified. 
Christ was taken first to the soldiers’ 
quarters where He was stripped of His 
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garments, and in mockery was dressed 
in royal robes. To ridicule Him further 
for saying that He was a king, these rude 
men placed upon Him a crown of thorns 
and put a stick in His hand to represent 
the staff of a king. Then, gathering 
around Our Lord, they spat upon Him 
and each took his turn striking Him on 
the head. 

(1) “And they stripped Him and put 
on Him a scarlet cloak.” The desire for 
happiness is found in the heart of all 
mankind. And so, in planning for any 
occupation or profession, one thinks of 
the success and happiness it will bring. 
In the priesthood, too, I look for happi- 
ness, but I know it will come not from 
luxury or from the type of success ap- 
plauded by the world. It will rather 
come from the realization that I am 
doing God’s work. This explains why 
it is that, even though priests to-day are 
in many places stripped of their human 
dignity or of their priestly garb, even 
though they are humiliated and mocked 
in prison camps or enslaved under com- 
munistic rule, still they find what they 
sought in the priesthood: interior peace 
and happiness in doing what God wants. 

(2) “And making a crown of thorns, 
they put it upon His head.” There is 
one aspect of the priestly life which, in 
itself, should not attract me to it. I 
know that a good priest is always re- 
spected by those with whom he deals. 
Young and old alike reverence him. 
Rich and poor recognize him as an 
educated man. He is given first place 
at banquets, and little honors are 
showered upon him. But the priest 
does not look for these, and when he 
does accept them, it is not to satisfy 
himself but to allow his people to honor 
the priesthood. In thinking of this 
side of the priest’s life, I must keep in 
mind that it is only through the crown of 
self-denial and sacrifice that the crown 
of eternal life will be given me. Christ 
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taught me this when He patiently 
accepted the crown of thorns. 

(3) “And they spat upon Him, and 
took the reed and kept striking Him on 
the head.” The assault upon the priest- 
hood by those who deny God and hate 
the Church might be compared to total 
warfare. No limit is placed on their 
efforts to disgrace and humiliate it; no 
means of torturing or weakening it is 
neglected. The soldiers who had cus- 
tody of Our Lord stopped at nothing in 
their attempt to ridicule and torture 
Him on the night before He died. It is 
with this picture before me that I train 
myself now in the practice of mortifica- 
tion and penance, so that in his warfare 
against my soul Satan will never meet 
with a moment’s success but will, with 
God’s powerful assistance, be turned 
back and forever defeated. 


IV. JESUS CARRIES THE CROSS 


After the scourging and crowning with 
thorns the soldiers led Our Lord to Cal- 
vary to be crucified. It was a sad pro- 
cession that formed and followed Christ 
to the hill at the outskirts of the city. 
Our Lord was weakened from the long 
hours of suffering; His body was bleed- 
ing from the scourges, His face smeared 
with blood and dirt. As He stumbled 
along, carrying the cross, the soldiers 
recognized His weakening condition and 
quickly forced one of the spectators to 
carry the cross behind Him. The only 
other consolation Christ received along 
the way came from His Mother Mary 
who greeted Him, from Veronica who 
gave Him a towel as He passed by, and 
from some of the women of the city who 
offered their sympathy. 

(1) “And they took Jesus and led Him 
away. One of the virtues that will 
make me a strong and unselfish priest is 
the virtue of meekness. It is the virtue 
that will give me self-control and the 
ability to regulate my energy so that my 
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time will not be wasted on needless 
activity. Meekness is not weakness; 
it is the sign of strength! By His own 
power, Christ could have escaped from 
the hands of the soldiers, but in allowing 
Himself to be led away He demonstrated 
what He had said of Himself before: 
that He is meek and humble of heart. 
Anyone observing Our Lord during His 
passion knows that He was stronger 
than those who held Him captive. I 
find strength in the meekness of Christ! 

(2) “‘And upon him (Simon the 
Cyrenian) they laid the cross to bear it 
after Jesus.” Simon did not choose the 
cross, but this contact with Christ 
changed his life. The lesson that this 
incident teaches me is that in itself a 
cross helps no one, but that it can be 
used as a means of penance and as a 
path to Christ. Of themselves, pain 
and poverty do not purify the soul; but 
used carefully they can make me a saint! 
The objections heard from those who do 
not wish me to enter the seminary, the 
sense of loss I feel upon leaving home, 
and the effort demanded in preparation 
for the priesthood—these I must not 
accept simply because “I can’t do any- 
thing about it.”” But, like Simon the 
Cyrenian, | must use them as oppor- 
tunities to draw closer to the cross and 
to Christ after whom I wish always to 
bear it. 

(3) “Weep not for Me but for your- 
selves and your children.” The ability to 
think with others and to see their point 
of view will fit me for a useful life in the 
service of others. ‘““To be all things to 
all men,”’ I must be able to share in their 
joys and sorrows, in their suffering and 
in their problems. Christ gave an ex- 
ample of this when He quickly offered 
sympathy to those who came to give it. 
He showed me how, regardless of per- 
sonal feelings, I must think not of my- 
self but rather of those whom my priestly 
life promises to help. 


Vv. THE CRUCIFIXION 


The painful journey finally ended on 
the summit of Calvary, where Our Lord 
was nailed to the cross and left to die be- 
tween two thieves who were paying the 
penalty for their crimes. Christ freely 
accepted the humiliation, and, since He 
did not want to spare Himself in any 
way, He even refused the strong drink 
the soldiers offered Him to lessen His 
pain. Once during these horrible hours, 
His human soul cried out for help, but 
as the Son of God, still the Master of 
life, He Himself chose the moment of 
His death by releasing His soul and 
expiring with the words: “Into Thy 
hands I commend My spirit.”’ 

(1) “They crucified Him there, and 
the robbers, one on His right hand and 
the other on his left.” In His public 
ministry Our Lord did not hestiate to go 
where He was needed. No one was ex- 
cluded from His loving attention; He 
could not be identified with any class 
or any group. And even on Calvary 
Christ was surrounded by a variety of 
people: the crude soldiers, the devoted 
women, His holy Mother, the penitent 
Magdalen, the remorseful Joseph of 
Arimathea, and the thieves who were 
crucified with Him. I cannot escape 
the lesson that, if I am to follow in the 
footsteps of my Lord, I must be willing 
to help everyone—not only those living 
in comfort and who have the things of 
this world to offer me, but those in dis- 
tress, in poverty, and in sin. 

(2) “My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” I have perhaps 
asked myself: “If I become a priest, to 
whom shall I turn in time of trouble? 
My parents have each other but in the 
priesthood whom shall I have?’ I must 
recognize that the priestly life is a 
lonely one, and that there are times 
when my problems, because they are 
confidential, may not be shared with 
others. The words which fell from the 
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lips of Christ as He hung on the cross 
contain the answer, for they express 
confidence in the mercy of His Father. 
I need have no fear that God will for- 
sake me, for in those moments when I 
feel entirely abandoned and alone, He 
will draw me more surely to Him. 

(3) “Into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit.” The last words that Christ 
uttered on the cross are those chosen to 
be spoken in prayer by the priest at the 
end of the day. All of his activities and 
his plans, his thoughts and his gestures, 
the priest offers for God’s blessing and 
approval. And so completely does the 
priest wish to give himself that he freely 
places his soul, too, in the hands of God 
as a daily renewal of the vows by 
which he promised to serve Him for the 
rest of his life. This practice I will be- 
gin at once, so that without hesitation or 
doubt I will daily subject my entire be- 
ing to the loving custody of my crucified 
Saviour who first taught me how to do it. 


The Glorious Mysteries 
I. THE RESURRECTION 


Early Sunday morning the women went 
to the tomb where Jesus had been buried 
only to find that the stone which had 
been placed there was rolled away and 
that the body of Christ had disappeared. 
Upon entering the tomb they were met 
by an angel of God who told them not 
to fear, because Christ had risen from 
the dead, as He foretold, and that He 
was going into Galilee. That same day 
the Apostles, some of the women, and 
many others saw Our Lord and talked 
with Him. On the road to Emmaus He 
appeared to two disciples, and, as they 
walked along together, He spoke of the 
Old Testament prophecies concerning 
Himself and, at the close of the day, He 
broke bread with them. Yes, Christ had 
really arisen from the dead! 
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(1) “He is not here, for He has risen 
as He said.” In reviewing the life of 
Christ, I find that He did everything 
possible to inspire belief in what He 
taught and promised. And, as if His 
miracles still did not prove Him reliable 
and trustworthy, Christ told His dis- 
ciples that the final proof would be His 
resurrection. In announcing to the 
women that Christ had risen from the 
dead, the angel reminded them of this 
prophecy. It was as if the angel said: 
“Did He not tell you that this was what 
to expect?” Oftentimes I ask myself: 
“Am I sure that I will be a good priest? 
How do I know? Whose word can | 
take?” Christ has told me everything I 
need to know. And so, as each little 
doubt is cleared away and each problem 
disappears, the scene of the Resurrection 
returns and the angel asks: “Did He 
not tell you beforehand?” 

(2) “Do not be afraid.” 
words have often greeted chosen souls 
who have had contact with God’s angels. 
Mary heard them at the Annunciation, 
Joseph heard them before going into 
Egypt, the Apostles heard them as 
Christ approached them on the water. 
In the presence of the “unknown,” God 
dispelled their fears. It may be the 
fear of the “‘unknown” that causes me to 
hesitate at the door of seminary training. 
When my pastor, my parents, my bishop, 
and my own conscience tell me not to be 
afraid, | should gratefully accept the 
advice and welcome the chance to see 
for myself. 

(3) “He interpreted to them in all the 
Scriptures the things referring to Him- 
self.” Since Christ will be the center of 
my priestly life, | should begin now to 
study Him and to draw from His words 
and actions the principles that will 
govern me. Directions are necessary in 
this study, but Our Lord Himself, living 
in the New Testament, is the best guide. 
Wise directors of the spiritual life recom- 
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mend the reading of the Scriptures every 
day as a means of nourishing the desire 
to become a priest. In these precious 
moments Christ will speak to me, as He 
spoke to the disciples on the day of the 
Resurrection, and will unfold the riches 
of His doctrine. 


Il. THE ASCENSION INTO HEAVEN 


In order that the Apostles might 
carry on the work of Christ and distrib- 
ute to all men the graces He earned 
for them on Calvary, Our Lord shared 
with them some of His divine powers. 
Among these was the power to baptize 
and to forgive sin. He also conferred 
upon them the power to preach and to 
teach. In this important work for souls 
they were not to be left alone, Christ 
assured them, for until the end of time 
He would remain with them and their 
successors to guide them, to assist 
them, and to give them the grace to per- 
severe. As Christ bade them goodbye, 
He blessed them, and then ascended to 
His Father in heaven. 

(1) “Peace be to you!” When Christ 
greeted the Apostles with the word 
“peace,” He was expressing the wish 
that they enjoy all the blessings of God. 
The world wants peace; it wants con- 
cord among nations and harmony among 
all people. But there is one kind of 
peace which the world cannot give. It 
is the kind that really counts; it comes 
from God through the priesthood, the 
Mass, and the Sacraments. Let this 
thought be on my mind as I think of the 
priesthood: I can bring the blessings of 
peace into the lives of hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of people if I accept the 
invitation to the priestly life! 

(2) “Go into the world and teach all 
nations.” The average business or pro- 
fession deals with a limited number of 
people and with a few well-defined prob- 
Jems. Its scope is narrow; its inter- 
ests, local. One is consequently amazed 


at the extent of the command that the 
eleven Apostles received to teach all 
nations all things that Christ had taught 
them. This assignment called for initia- 
tive, zeal, and a burning love of God. It 
called for the sacrifices of missionary 
life and the willingness to offer oneself 
entirely to the service of God. Good 
health, prudence, a deep interior life, 
and a personal love of Our Lord are 
some of the qualities which the com- 
mand assumed. Is there a challenge 
here for me? Is Christ testing my 
mettle? 

(3) “IT am with you all days.... And 
as He blessed them He was taken up 
into heaven.” The last words of Our 
Lord as well as His parting gesture be- 
speak the tenderness of His love for 
those who do His work. Christ had 
called the Apostles His friends, He had 
prayed for them, and He had told His 
Father that He wanted them to be al- 
ways with Him. How touching the 
scene, and how beautiful, on that 
Ascension Day when Our Lord pledged 
His eternal love, and then as He lifted 
His hands in blessing, returned to His 
home in heaven! Christ’s love for His 
priest never fails. I can rightfully ex- 
pect to be called His friend if I worthily 
do His work. And some day, I know 
not when, I will be taken up to heaven 
where the mark of the eternal priest- 
hood will entitle me to His love forever! 


Ill, THE DESCENT OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 


To console the Apostles at His leav- 
ing, Christ told them that He would 
send the Holy Spirit to assist them in 
their work. It was a timid and lonely 
group of men who stood looking up as 
their Lord and Master ascended into 
heaven. But what a change took place 
in their souls when on Pentecost the 
Holy Spirit came upon them in the form 
of parted tongues of fire and filled their 
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souls with the promised gifts! Strangers 
and townspeople alike were astounded 
by the gift of tongues, and by the zeal of 
the Apostles in preaching the doctrine 
committed to them by Our Lord. 

(1) “They were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit.” One of the dangers of youth is 
the desire for independence beyond what 
it is capable of handling. Youth wants 
to do things alone. This explains why 
many sincere young men are easily dis- 
couraged at the extent of the priest- 
hood’s work, and are hesitant about 
accepting its vast responsibilities. They 
think of the salvation of souls as a work 
which they will have to perform alone; 
they do not realize that they are entirely 
dependent upon God, and that the work 
they do is really His work. On Ordina- 
tion day the candidate for the priest- 
hood will receive the Holy Spirit, and 
from that moment on he will never again 
be independent. He will appear to save 
souls, to make converts, to preach, and 
to teach, but he knows that it is the 
Holy Spirit working in him who is re- 
sponsible for the success. 

(2) ““We have heard them speaking in 
our own languages.””’ An _ undeniable 
glory of the Church is that, no matter 
where its priests have worked (in cities 
or in rural areas, in this country or in 
mission lands, with the rich or poor, 
with young or old), they have been the 
leaders and friends of the people. ‘He 
is like one of us,” is the observation 
made as they see their priest moving 
amonge them. There is a common 
language among men. It is the lan- 
guage of love. And who should know this 
language better than the priest who talks 
so intimately with Christ in the Mass 
and Breviary, and who on Ordination 
day has had enkindled in his soul the 
fire of divine love? 

(3) “Peter lifted up his voice.” The 
choice of the men upon whom He laid the 
responsibilities of the priesthood has 
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baffled those who look for human wis- 
dom in the selections which Christ 
made. Peter, the impetuous and loy- 
able fisherman, has been studied from 
this viewpoint more than the others. 
Peter made mistakes; sometimes he 
talked out of turn, and three times he 
denied Our Lord. But how he redeemed 
himself when he professed his faith in 
“the Christ the Son of the living God,” 
and after Pentecost when he became the 
first to lift up his voice! We see in St. 
Peter the hard-working, sincere priest 
who through human frailty occasionally 
falls short of the ideal, but who through 
a tremendous child-like faith keeps on 
working for Christ. Anyone who is a 
man of faith, can become a priest of 


God! 


IV. THE ASSUMPTION 


The Church teaches that Mary died a 
natural and painless death, and that her 
body was later taken up to heaven. It 
is not on Biblical or secular history that 
the Church depends for these facts, but 
rather on other doctrines regarding the 
Blessed Mother. It would not have 
been fitting for the virgin body which 
carried and gave birth to the Saviour of 
the world to suffer corruption, but it 
would rather be expected that God pre- 
serve it from physical decay. Nor is it 
thinkable that God would postpone re- 
union with His Mother until the general 
resurrection. Furthermore, the triumph 
of Mary over Satan and sin which was 
prophesied in the Old Testament would 
have been no triumph at all had she 
been subject to an effect of original sin 
such as bodily decay. 

(1) “Thou wilt not give Thy holy one 
to see corruption.” These words refer 
primarily to Our Lord, but some spirit- 
ual writers apply them in a sense to that 
spotless Virgin to whom priests have 
consistently turned for a model in the 
holy virtue. Great men have traced their 
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greatness and holy men their sanctity to 
the Immaculate Mother, whose example 
they tried to imitate and whose help 
they successfully sought. I must not 
be afraid of the vow that priests make to 
preserve themselves from the sins of the 
body and even from the natural use of 
it, but in every thought and action pre- 
pare by placing myself now in the care of 
Christ’s Mother, the incorruptible Queen 
of virgins! 

(2) ““Mary has been taken up into 
heaven; therefore do the angels in their 
choirs rejoice.” These words taken 
from the Mass of the Feast of the As- 
sumption give me a picture of the devo- 
tion which all heaven has for its Mother. 
How the angels must have watched their 
Queen and followed her every step as 
she worked and cared for her Divine 
Son! Everything she did, everything 
she said, was a matter of interest to 
them. It is easy to understand the joy 
they felt when she was assumed into 
heaven. Without Mary I cannot be a 
good priest. I will look to her, as the 
angels did, and through the Rosary, the 
Litany, and through her feast days keep 
up contact with her Immaculate Heart. 
She will be the hope and joy of my priest- 
hood. 

(3) “She shall crush thy head (the 
serpent’s), and thou shalt lie in wait for 
her heel.”’ To cite the names of those 
who have written or spoken of Mary’s 
power over Satan and his works would 
be to give the entire list of Saints. I 
know from their words—and I will know 
some day from experience—that Mary 
shows herself a Mother of priests 
especially in times when the devil’s 
work of inspiring lukewarmness, indif- 
ference, and opposition is strongest. 
The hesitant convert, the lax parent, the 
indifferent youth, the calloused sinner— 
all will drop to their knees when the 
power of the Blessed Virgin is invoked 
through the prayer of the priest. 


Vv. THE CORONATION OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN 


The source of Mary’s honors and 
privileges is the fact that she is the 
Mother of God. Her Immaculate Con- 
ception, her fullness of grace, her sin- 
lessness, her perpetual virginity, and her 
Assumption into heaven are the distinct 
privileges that flow from her Divine 
Motherhood. It is because of this, too, 
that her place in heaven is without rival 
and that she reigns there as its devoted 
Queen. Since Mary is the Queen of 
heaven, she is Queen of all who dwell 
there—of the angels, the patriarchs, the 
prophets, the apostles, the martyrs, the 
confessors, the virgins, and the saints. 
And, finally, Mary is the Queen of peace 
and of the Most Holy Rosary. 

(1) “Queen of the Apostles.” The 
sight of the Apostles watching Our Lord 
ascend into heaven and the picture of 
their first missionary journey loses the 
note of sadness somewhat, when we see 
hovering behind them the woman whom 
Christ had given them as their Mother. 
How many times during His lifetime the 
Apostles had called upon her for help we 
do not know, but no one questions that 
her motherly love knew no bounds when 
applied to these men who were destined 
to carry on the mission of her Divine 
Son. If God grants me the privilege of 
becoming an apostle, the responsibilities 
will rest more lightly upon my shoulders 
because of Mary’s interest in the apostolic 
commission. She was the Apostles’ 
Queen; therefore she will be mine! 

(2) “‘Queen of the Most Holy Rosary.” 
Mary revealed to the world that through 
the recitation of the Rosary and medita- 
tion on its Mysteries souls will be led to 
God and men will begin to live in peace 
with one another. In view of the pur- 
pose of the priesthood, is not this revela- 
tion one that should appeal tome? How 
effective the Rosary is in the work and 
life of a priest can be judged by the 
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prominent place it occupies in the semi- 
nary, in the priest’s daily devotions, and 
sometimes in the garb he wears. St. 
John Vianney, the patron of parish 
priests, is always pictured with a rosary 
in hishands. My day will be considered 
incomplete and my work only half done 
if I neglect to meditate on Christ’s life 
by means of the Rosary. Mary, its 
Queen, will watch over me if the devout 
recitation of it is made an important, 
and indeed a daily, part of my priestly 
life. 

(3) “Queen of heaven.” The goal of 
every priest is to save his soul by saving 
others through the work of the priest- 
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hood. He seeks no immediate reward 
as he follows his round of meditation, 
visits to the sick, and instruction of con- 
verts, but he makes no secret of the fact 
that his mind is on heaven, his final re- 
ward. Because of the mark of the 
priesthood, he will enjoy a higher place 
in heaven if he has codperated with 
God’s graces. This the priest knows; 
it is his rightful hope. May the medita- 
tion on these Mysteries of the Rosary 
help me decide my vocation and, if it be 
God’s holy will, may I some day be 
present as “another Christ’ at the 
throne of Almighty God and of His 
heavenly Queen! 








~~ 














Missionary Problems 


The Church founded by Jesus Christ 
is a concrete, visible society made up of 
all manner of men and women, saints 
and sinners, and it has its existence in a 
world whose fate cannot but affect it 
either favorably or adversely. This is 
why prayer for peace and public security 
and tranquillity is forever on the 
Church’s lips. Already in the third 
century Tertullian testifies to this prac- 
tice: Oramus etiam pro imperatoribus, 
pro ministris eorum ac potestalibus, pro 
statu seculi, pro rerum quiele (Apol., 
xxx, 1). The Church has never taken 
up an attitude of aloofness, or refused to 
concern herself with the life of the nations 
whose salvation is her very raison d étre. 
History bears witness to the fact that 
she is, and always has been, the greatest 
influence for good in the world. Never- 
theless, her beneficent activity largely 
depends on the social and political con- 
ditions amid which it is exercised. 
Though she may make use of what 
opportunities there may be, her ability 
to do good is necessarily circumscribed 
in times of political upheaval. Every 
stage in the evolution of human society, 
every advance even in the purely ma- 
terial sphere, is welcomed by her. To- 
day swift and easy means of communica- 
tion have almost done away with dis- 
tance. The various peoples are brought 
in touch with one another, and what 
happens in one hemisphere may be 
known in another almost immediately— 
before long it will even be seen while it 
happens. The radio, the cinema in par- 
ticular, the press, tend to develop 


A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


what may be called a kind of “common 
denominator” in man’s attitude to life 
and its problems. This is quite obvi- 
ously so in the material sphere. One 
country may live on food grown in 
another continent while its own goodsare 
in turn exported to the ends of the earth. 
This coming and going of men and goods 
necessarily leads to an exchange of ideas 
so that, as a result of merely commercial 
relations, we are witnessing a tendency 
towards an ever-growing uniformity of 
life itself. 


REMOVAL OF BARRIERS 
BETWEEN NATIONS 


When we ponder this phenomenon, 
we cannot fail to perceive the dangers 
with which it is fraught. But if the 
dangers are real, the advantages are no 
less so. It is surely much easier to win 
for Christ a world in which no barriers 
divide people from people, than a world 
in which the color of the skin, a lower 
grade of material civilization, or just 
naked fears induce nations to cut them- 
selves off from each other or to protect 
themselves behind iron curtains. The 
progressive unifying process that we 
witness may be no less an act of Provi- 
dence than was the unification, under 
the control of Rome, of the whole of the 
ancient world at the moment when the 
heralds of the Gospel set out on their 
tremendous errand: “It was in accord- 
ance with a divine design that many na- 
tions were brought together in one single 
empire, in order that the message of the 
Gospel, which was addressed to all na- 
tions, should reach them more swiftly 
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for their being held together by the rule 
of one city.” Thus thought St. Leo the 
Great, who was also a courageous and 
highly successful defender of civilization 
at the time of the Barbarian invasions of 
Western Europe (Sermo in Natali SS. 
Petri et Pauli). 


RAPID EXPANSION OF THE 

MISSIONARY CHURCH 

This opinion of the eloquent fifth- 
century Pope is also the conviction of a 
modern expert on missions who, writing 
in La Nouvelle Revue Theologique of 
Louvain (February, 1951), says: ““The 
new situation need not disturb us; it is 
a good thing that the ‘carnal cities,’ 
which we want to become ‘the body of 
the city of God,’ should merge and com- 
bine in ever-vaster systems.” Some of 
the statistics furnished by the writer are 
both striking and encouraging. Within 
the last quarter of a century the number 
of Catholics in missionary countries has 
risen from 15.5 to 38.5 millions. Where- 
as at one time the number of cate- 
chumens. in one year, was 1.5 millions, 
it has risen to 2.75. The richest harvest 
for the faith has been in the African con- 
tinent, though, by all accounts, Japan 
seems to be ripe for an even richer yield, 
as if to compensate the Church for the 
losses incurred in China where the work 
of many years is being undone by Com- 
munist persecution and destruction. 
Here we have yet another illustration of 
the parable of the talents—the mysteri- 
ous law of compensation, the working of 
which Macaulay has described in a 
famous essay. “How is it,” he asks, 
“that the Church of Rome, having lost a 
large part of Europe, not only ceased to 
lose, but actually regained nearly half 
of what she had lost... >’? The Protest- 
ant essayist does not know the answer, 
because he regards the Roman Church 
as “‘a work of human policy,” the most 
amazing indeed that the world has seen, 
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but. a work of human devising, whereas 
we know that the Church’s origin is of 
God and that her Founder ever lives in 
her and acts through her. 

“The papacy,’ Macaulay goes on to 
say, “remains, not in decay, not a mere 
antique, but full of life and youthful 
vigor. The Catholic Church is still 
sending forth to the farthest ends of the 
earth missionaries as zealous as those 
who landed in Kent with Augustine. .. . 
Her acquisitions in the New World have 
more than compensated her for what 
she has lost in the Old. Her spiritual 
ascendency extends over the vast coun- 
tries which lie between the plains of the 
Missouri and Cape Horn... nor do we 
see any sign which indicates that the 
term of her long dominion is approach- 
ing’ (on “Ranke’s History of the 
Popes’’). 


NEEDED A MORE COHERENT 
MISSIONARY APOSTOLATE 


When he wrote in this eloquent strain, 
Macaulay, like a notorious high priest 
before him, unconsciously prophesied 
what it is granted to us to see realized in 
an incomparably larger measure than 
he had been led to imagine. But all the 
time the forward movement of material 
civilization is rapidly and relentlessly 
leading up to a uniform pattern of life. 
This fact, the writer in Vouvelle Revue 
Théologique tells us, demands “‘a still 
more coherent missionary apostolate, of 
wider design and still more unified in its 
natural center and focus—Rome.” In 
view of the needs of a world like the one 
here visualized, the writer asks whether 
the 350,000 priests of the Church are 
properly distributed, and whether the 
30,000 missionaries (less than 10% of 
the total number of Catholic priests) 
who devote their lives to the evangeliza- 
tion of 1,400,000,000 pagans are in- 
variably posted where they are most 
urgently needed. As a matter of fact, 
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owing to conditions in China, many 
missionaries are passing over to Japan. 


SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL 
LEAVENS AT WORK 


More even than the geographical 
interpenetration, the interpenetration 
of ideas may have to be met with revised 
missionary methods. At this time two 
movements—two leavens, so to speak— 
are at work in the human mass: one is 
spiritual, the other wholly materialistic, 
the latter taking the shape of Commu- 
nism which has become a world-prob- 
lem. In practice, the Mohammedan, 
the thoughtful Hindu, the Buddhist 
who looks to something higher than 
what his religion offers, chooses either 
Catholicism or falls a victim to the 
activities of Communist “missionaries.” 
Catholicism alone can give such an 
inquirer a truly spiritual religion, be- 
cause it alone is from above and is 
founded on the fact of a divine revela- 
tion. As material civilization advances, 
the race between a supernatural religion 
and the crude gospel of Communism 
becomes ever hotter. Communism is 
the most violent expression of material- 
ism, a parody of and a substitute for 
true religion. Its tremendous success is 
due to the fact that it fills a void, for 
man needs an ideal, something or some- 
one to worship, and when he refuses to 
serve his God he becomes the bond- 
slave of his fellow-man. 

Until recent years missionary effort 
was chiefly concerned with the country- 
side. Actually, there were few large 
towns, as we know them, in either Africa 
or Asia. Industrialism has changed all 
that, and the urbanization of vast popu- 
lations is proceeding fast. It may be 
that the missionary himself makes an 
involuntary contribution to the drift 
from the country to the town. The lad 
who has enjoyed the benefits of an edu- 
‘vation approximating to that of a 


European, all too often finds the country 
dull and accordingly looks for a job in 
the nearest town. As for those who have 
not had such an education, they are 
attracted by the wages offered by indus- 
try—not to speak of the pleasures that 
await the office or factory worker when 
the siren gives the signal for the end of 
the day’s work. The drift from the 
country to the town is not confined to 
Europe. Thus, Shanghai has a popula- 
tion of over 4,000,000; Tokyo about 
the same; Calcutta has over 3,000,000; 
Bombay 2,000,000. 


BATTLE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
AND THE FACTORY 


Two sets of buildings, which are also 
symbols, characterize these huge con- 
glomerations of human beings—the uni- 
versity and the factory. The one draws 
the élite; the other absorbs the less 
fortunate. This being so, it is of capital 
importance that neither should fall un- 
der the evil spell of Communism. The 
writer in La Nouvelle Revue Theo logique 
uses the expression, “the battle of the 
university.”” This battle must be won 
by us at all cost. The danger of the stu- 
dent world coming under Communist 
influence is particularly great in Japan, 
but it exists also in China and India. 
On the other hand, technical schools, 
and the organization of factory and 
manual workers, are no less urgent than 
the formation of an élite. But the 
greatest need of all is unity and har- 
mony among Catholics themselves. The 
Catholic Church does not differentiate 
between her children on account of the 
color of their skin or the level of their 
material civilization. As has been said 
at the beginning, all over the world life 
tends to become uniform and men’s 
aspiration after a society that would 
embrace the whole of mankind is be- 
coming more articulate. Christianity 
can and must be the quickening spirit of 
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such a body, but if Christians fail, Com- 
munists will step in. 

The task of winning the various races 
for Christ can only be achieved through 
men belonging to these races. It is a 
fact that the native populations and 
their rulers are becoming increasingly 
impatient of foreign interference, and 
even of the very presence of foreigners— 
unless they stand to gain by it. Shortly 
before the late war the Japanese Govern- 
ment insisted on all foreign bishops be- 
ing replaced by natives. The Holy See 
is well aware of the urgency of training 
a native clergy, and extraordinary 
progress has been made in that direction. 
The grand total of missionary workers 
in the world is 45,000 foreigners and 
237,000 natives. 

The picture is an attractive one. If 
the world were allowed to enjoy peace 
and security; if real freedom of move- 
ment and enterprise could be taken for 
granted, the future would be bright in- 
deed. Everywhere men are groping 
after something higher than man, while 
materialism solicits them in the opposite 
direction. Soon Christianity and Com- 
munism will be the sole competitors for 
the soul of man. Communism cheats 
man with a mirage of an earthly para- 
dise, and holds out no higher prospect 
than extinction of his personality when 
he comes to die. Christianity has the 
answer to all man’s questioning: it has 
the promises of “‘the life that now is and 
of that which is to come.” 


Seculars and Regulars 


One imagines that this REview is 
read by a goodly number of priests who 
are also members of some Religious 
Order or Society. Such readers are sure 
to be particularly interested in a very 
significant paragraph in the remarkable 
address which the Holy Father pro- 
nounced on December 8 of last year, be- 
fore a large and truly representative 
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body of Religious. When the Supreme 
Pontiff speaks, even without the out- 
ward solemnity that marks an ex 
cathedra pronouncement, he does not 
speak at random, or just because it is 
the proper thing for him to say some- 
thing! As a matter of fact, as recently 
as last year the Holy Father protested 
against the attitude of those who would 
draw a sharp distinction between er 
cathedra pronouncements and the other 
directives that emanate from the Holy 
See, and who accordingly conclude that 
the latter need not be strictly inter- 
preted and loyally acted upon: “When 
the Sovereign Pontiffs pronounce a 
reasoned judgment on a controverted 
point, it must be clear to everyone that 
it is the mind and will of the Pontiffs 
that the matter should no longer be re- 
garded as a subject for free discussion 
by theologians.” I[t will be well to give 
the Latin original of this very important 
statement: ‘““Neque putandum est ea 
que in encyclicis et litteris proponuntur, 
assensum per se non postulare, cum in 
iis Pontifices supremum sui magisterii 
potestatem non exerceant. Magisterio 
enim ordinario hee docentur de quo 
illud etiam valet: ‘Qui vos audit, me 
audit’ ’’ (““Humani Generis,’’ September 
2, 1950). 


DOES THE RELIGIOUS PRIESTHOOD 
DIFFER FROM THE SECULAR? 


The paragraph to which attention is 
drawn here deals with an opinion which 
would reduce those priests who are also 
Religious to a kind of secondary order 
of priesthood—would, in fact, practi- 
cally exclude them from the sacred hier- 
archy. Noone questions the fact that 
Christ our Lord founded His Church 
upon the Apostles and their successors, 
the bishops. But from this principle 
some have drawn the conclusion that the 
diocesan priests alone were the succes- 
sors of the presbyters of the primitive 
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Church. Some have even gone the 
length of affirming that only the secular 
or diocesan clergy could continue in a 
given territory the “‘apostolic mission” 
transmitted through the Apostles. A 
few years ago a distinguished professor 
of theology, writing in a clerical peri- 
odical, suggested in all seriousness that 
the full meaning and significance of the 
rite of ordination was only brought out 
in the ordination of a diocesan priest—a 
secular priest, that is—and that much 
of the meaning was lost when the ordi- 
nand happened to be a Religious, the 
reason being that the latter was less 
intimately linked to the bishop since he 
was actually exempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ordinary. The secular 
priest, the writer stated, “may be par- 
doned for thinking that much of this 
venerable rite must sound strange in the 
ears of a Religious who kneels before a 
bishop to receive the sacred priesthood 
at his hands ...; the ceremony, it may 
almost seem, was not made for him” 
(Clergy Review, November, 1948, p. 
289). This strange notion was refuted 
by a member of a Religious Order in the 
very next issue (December, p. 431), al- 
most in the same terms as those Pius 
XII was to use two years later. “The 
priesthood,’ the Religious wrote, “‘is 
one and indivisible ... a Religious who 
is a priest, is not more or less of a priest 
than his ‘secular’ neighbor, nor is his 
priesthood in any way different.” And 
the writer goes on to say: “On entering 
the ranks of the priesthood the newly- 
ordained secular or regular . . . professes 
in a unique capacity lifelong loyalty 
and service and obedience to the Church 
directly represented for him by the 
ordaining bishop and mounting upwards 
to the Vicar of Christ himself.” 

But let us listen to the Supreme High 
Priest. “He is mistaken,” the Pope 
says, ‘concerning the true foundations 
that Christ laid at the base of His 





Church, who imagines that the special 
state of the secular clergy as such was 
established and sanctioned by our 
Divine Redeemer, whereas the special 
state of the regular clergy, though good 
in itself, is only secondary and as it were 
auxiliary, deriving, as it does, from the 
former. Actually neither of the two 
clerical states enjoys any prerogative 
over the other by divine ordinance, 
since there exists no such ordinance 
setting the one above the other.” 

If it is argued that the regular clergy 
are reputed to constitute only a second- 
ary or lower order, because the Religious 
is not so closely tied to the bishop of the 
diocese in which he happens to live, as 
is his secular fellow-priest, the Pope 
replies that “exemption (from the juris- 
diction of the Ordinary) is not in conflict 
with the general law which subjects the 
priest to the bishop.” It is a fact that 
in the exercise of his ministry the regular 
is controlled by the Ordinary, but, says 
Pius XII, “‘the fact has been overlooked 
that Religious are always and every- 
where subject to the Roman Pontiff who 
exercises ordinary and immediate juris- 
diction over the whole Church, over 
every particular diocese. Hence, 
the fundamental divine ordinance by 
which clergy and laity are subject to the 
bishop is fully complied with by exempt 
Religious, and the clergy of both orders 
conform equally to the order established 
by Christ.” 

The Pontiff condemns and rejects any 
conception of the apostolic ministry 
which would limit its exercise to the 
secular clergy. All priests secundi 
ordinis, whether secular or regular, are 
the auxiliaries of the Pope and the 
bishops to whom Christ our Lord has 
committed the care of souls. In point of 
fact, even the most strictly enclosed 
Orders of women must be included in 
any true conception of the apostolate. 
This aspect of a vocation, so sadly mis- 
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understood even by Catholics, is put in a 
wonderfully clear light in the Apostolic 
Constitution “Sponsa Christi” (Decem- 
ber, 1951). 

In his address to the several thousand 
representatives of close on a million and 
a half Religious men and women who 
live under vows and rule, the Vicar of 
Christ repeatedly stressed the necessity 
of a firm and stable alliance between 
action and contemplation, prayer and 
work, prayer being as it were the soul 
that instills life into work and renders it 
fruitful. 


IS EXERCISE OF THE APOSTOLIC 
MINISTRY RESTRICTED? 


The monk and the friar, or the regu- 
lar cleric, is not a priest in an attenuated 
sense of the word, or as it were by acci- 
dent; he is on exactly the same level as 
the secular priest as regards order, 
powers and status. If there should be a 
difference, it would rather favor the 
Religious, inasmuch as his vow to tend 
to perfection—a vow not taken by the 
secular priest, though he too must tend 
towards holiness of life—is a tremendous 
help towards the attainment of that 
sanctity which the faithful very prop- 
erly expect to see in those who are their 
teachers and guides in the supernatural 
life. Is it fanciful for one who is him- 
self a Religious—nullis suis meritis—to 
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suggest that the Church’s estimate of 
the exceptional value of the combination 
of priesthood and religion appears in her 
legislation for the much-to-be-pitied 
men who ask to be “secularized’’—that 
is, to leave their Order and to join the 
ranks of the secular clergy? These 
men, however blameless their lives may 
be or however plausible the motives that 
induced them to quit a monastery, are 
incapable of ecclesiastical preferment. 
Surely this throws light on the Church’s 
view on such an exchange. 

The religious life, the Pope declared 
in his allocution, owes its existence and 
its value to the fact that its object and 
purpose are properly that of the Church 
herself, namely, to lead man to holiness. 
The priesthood is propler homines. Its 
task is to save souls by sanctifying them, 
but it does not of itself sanctify the man 
who has received priestly ordination. 
But it is easy to see the marvellous 
opportunities for personal sanctification 
provided by its obligations. But when 
to the priesthood there is added the 
further momentum which the religious 
profession gives to a man’s spiritual life 
and aspiration, the attainment of holi- 
ness is incomparably easier; hence, the 
religious life is called a state of perfec- 
tion—not, indeed, of perfection already 
attained, but as the goal of lifelong 
striving. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By THOMAS A. FOX, C.S.P. 





Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


The Precious Blood 


“Thou hast redeemed us in Thy blood” (Introit). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Only the Blood of Christ is precious. The 
shedding of human blood, to which man- 
kind so readily turns in its crises, is a 
cruel and futile business. The shedding 
goes on; and so do the crises. 

(2) The blood of the “old Adam”’ has as little 
redemptive value as the blood of brutes. 
The Jews shed oceans of brute blood and 
could not even stave off catastrophe. 

(3) We usually shed blood in wrath, and this 
cannot effect ‘‘the justice of God.” 

(4) Violence and bloodshed destroy; they do 
not create. They only further the in- 
iquity of Satan. History uniformly 
bears out the truth of Christ’s warning to 
Peter: ‘All who resort to the sword, 
finally perish by it.” Communism will 
be no exception. 


BRETHREN: 


It is curious that men have always 
looked to the shedding of blood for a 
solution of their problems. The mur- 
derer so often is seeking to solve a prob- 
lem, if only the problem of escape from 
an insufferable presence; so he sheds 
blood. Nations have their problems— 
whether of resisting aggression or of re- 
moving an insufferable rival—and they 
shed blood. We know now that shed- 
ding human blood solves no problems. 
States impose the capital sentence for 


certain heinous crimes, and the crimes 
continue unabated. The murderer is 
bereft of his individual antagonist only 
to have society itself turn against him. 
Nations win wars only to lose them. 
Out of all the wars America has fought, 
what lasting benefits has she received 
that might not have been attained 
bloodlessly? But does not the Church 
venerate the Martyrs precisely because 
they shed their blood, you may say, and 
wasn’t their blood the seed of conver- 
sions? I agree, brethren, but only be- 
cause of the Martyrs’ identification with 
Christ. Because the shedding of their 
blood was the continued shedding of His. 
Christ did not ask Saul of Tarsus: 
“Why do you persecute Peter, James, 
John, Andrew, etc.?”” He asked: “Why 
persecutest thou Me?’ In the case of 
the Martyrs, therefore, it is Christ who 
is persecuted, Christ who is slain. In 
St. Paul’s phrase, man was “‘crucifying 
Christ again.” 


CHRIST’S BLOOD ALONE WAS 
PRECIOUS IN ITS SHEDDING 


But just as various things in the most 
depraved pagan religions were a sort of 
shot-in-the-dark at truths of Christi- 
anity, so mankind’s mania for blood- 
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letting may be regarded as a shot-in-the- 
dark at the preciousness of Christ’s 
Blood. And Christ’s Blood was first 
precious in its shedding. Now, of 
course, it is doubly precious for us in the 
Eucharist. Yes, the shedding of Christ’s 
Blood did indeed solve a problem, the 
greatest problem mankind has ever 
faced: the problem of man’s redemp- 
tion. It solved it abundantly and 
permanently. Mankind has effectually 
won only one war: in the Person of the 
God-Man it won the war against Satan, 
the world and sin. It overthrew the 
dominion of Satan; it subjugated hell, 
As Christ put it: “Fear not, I have con- 
quered the world.” All of us can be 
parties to that victory by faith and 
piety. If the Head is triumphant, so is 
the body; and we are the body of Christ. 


MERE BLOODSHED WILL NOT 
SOLVE POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


But why, you may ask, cannot the 
shedding of blood solve our problems? 
You might just as well ask why the 
shedding of brute blood in the Temple 
sacrifices did not effect a lasting solution 
of the problems of Judaism. Because 
they were merely “passing the buck,” 
that’s why. And equally, whenever we 
shed merely human blood, we are pass- 
ing the buck. You cannot eliminate 
evil by evil. You cannot, as Christ 
pointed out, cast out Satan by Beelze- 
bub. We are a kingdom of evil, and, as 
Christ again pointed out, we are cer- 
tainly not “divided against ourselves.”’ 
The blood of Adam, which flows in all 
our veins, is tainted; it’s sinful; it’s of 
no merit. Christianity is not the only 
religion that has had its martyrs. But 
only in Christianity has the blood of the 
martyrs been really fruitful. Why? 
Because only in Christianity has the 
blood of the martyrs been supernatural- 
ized and divinized by the Blood of 
Christ. 
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In addition to the fact that the blood 
of the “old Adam” is tainted, and 
“devils are not cast out by Beelzebub,” 
there is another reason why it does not 
avail us to shed human blood. We usu- 
ally shed it in anger. Now, St. John 
says: “Anger worketh not the justice 
of God.” Christ was never more meek 
and lowly than during His Passion. He 
had shown wrath on previous occasions, 
but there was no trace of it while He 
was shedding His blood in our behalf. 
Pilate was amazed at His silence under 
slander. The Good Thief paradoxically 
discerned in His lowliness the bearing of 
some otherworldly King. The Roman 
centurion was so impressed by His calm 
and self-command that he cried out: 
‘Indeed, this was the son of God!” All 
through the Passion the Heart of Christ 
beat at the summit of His charity. Pos- 
sibly one of His greatest miracles—cer- 
tainly it astonishes us—was supplying a 
defense for His executioners: ““They 
know not what they do.”” As He said of 
His Apostles and of their successors in 
martyrdom: “They will put you to 
death and think they do a service to 
God.” Blood shed in charity, as Christ 
and His martyrs shed it, does accom- 
plish the justice of God; it is the seed of 
conversions. Blood shed in anger and 
hatred, as we shed it in our wars, perse- 
cutions and pogroms, only furthers the 
iniquity of Satan. Only the Blood of 
Christ is precious; and I mean not sim- 
ply that of the Head but also that of the 
members of Christ’s Body. 


VIOLENCE AND BLOODSHED NEVER 
LEAD TO GOOD RESULTS 


Violence and bloodshed can destroy 
what is good; they cannot lead to good 
results. And eventually they are their 
own undoing. “He that resorts to the 
sword,” Christ told Peter, ‘shall perish 
by it.””. What did the chronic violence 
and bloodshed of the American Indian 
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produce but stinking wigwams and a 
bestial way of life? The gory turbulence 
of Mahomet’s minions succeeded only in 
desolating vast areas of the Mediter- 
ranean world. The Catholic Church 
with her patient, irenic methods pro- 
duced the Europe of the Middle Ages— 
the fairest achievement of the goodness 
and genius of man. And now wars and 
violence have finally devastated it. 
Great Europe has become the interna- 
tional paraplegic, with Uncle Sam push- 
ing his wheel-chair. Now Communism 
thinks by the sword to hasten the advent 
of a fairer world of to-morrow: that 
classless society, which means—as we 
now recognize—a society thoroughly 
enslaved, a despotism that will make 
Pharao and Nebuchadnezzar look benign. 
Well, the Reds have been at it now for 
over thirty years; and what is there to 
show? The smiling Ukraine turned to 
a charnel house; 10,000,000 liquidated 
there is the estimate of the eyewitness, 
Kravchenko, in “I Chose Freedom.” 
Similar escaped eyewitnesses estimate 
the population of the forced labor camps 
at 20,000,000, with probably a greater 
mortality rate within such than during 
a famine in China or India—and, over 
all, universal fear and indigence. But 
the faceless masses of Russia are produc- 
ing armaments to make the free world 
quake. So did the Southern slaves pro- 
duce cotton. And now Protestantism, 
in a desperate effort to prolong its 
moribund existence, is resorting to vio- 
lent agitation against the Catholic 


Church, for so I construe a campaign 
like Blanshard’s. Protestants may thus 
hurt Catholicism; they will not help 
Protestantism. The Jews took the 
sword against Christ and succeeded only 
in committing hara-kiri. No, brethren, 
we are not going to suppress tyranny 
and win worthwhile peace by hurling 
atom bombs. If this is our only re- 
course, we are doomed. 


CHRIST SHED HIS BLOOD IN LOVE 


Christ shed His Blood willingly. No 
man could have shed a drop of it against 
His will. And He shed it in love, not in 
wrath. And we are all its debtors. “I 
see His blood upon the rose,” sang the 
Irish poet. With that in mind, persons 
look more lovingly upon the rose. But 
His blood is not only upon the rose. It is 
upon souls: souls of negroes, Chinamen, 
Russians, Japs—souls of Mohamme- 
dans, Jews, Protestants, atheists and 
scoffers. Yes, on the soul of your enemy. 
If the rose would be lovelier were it 
imbued with His Blood, how much love- 
lier should be the souls of our fellow- 
men! A vial containing blood of St. 
Januarius has been venerated for cen- 
turies, and annually the world is hushed 
for the miracle of its liquefaction. We 
are all vials that bear the Blood of 
Christ; and marvellously indeed does it 
liquefy in our acts of faith, charity and 
mercy. Let your song rather be: “I 
see His Blood upon my soul;’’ and then 
regarding it more lovingly, resolve never 
to desecrate it by mortal sin. 
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Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


Sins of the Tongue 


“Put lo death the deeds of the flesh” (Epistle) 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) We can appear lovely till we open our 
mouths in speech. Our conversation 
opens the hatchways to our hearts, and 
frequently emits the odor of bilge. 

(2) Speech must reveal the heart, since, accord- 
to Christ, it is out of its “‘fullness’’ that 
we speak. Coming therefore from the 
heart, speech can defile the soul. 

(3) Various are the pressures generated in the 
heart, and various are the disorders of 
speech that relieve them. Profanity, 
obscenity and backbiting all point to 
some inordinate pressure. 

(4) Secrupulous regarding the neighbor’s purse, 
we are strangely lax regarding the good 
esteem he may enjoy. 

(5) Considering the genesis of our speech 
according to Christ, we can learn a lot 
about ourselves by studying our sins of 
the tongue. 


BRETHREN: 


In the advertisement for a certain 
dentifrice there was pictured a lady 
arriving at some gala social event. She 
made a stunning appearance—what with 
her exquisite hair-do, makeup and gown 
—and the stag line was veritably 
stampeded, beseeching the favor of a 
dance with her, a word, or at least a 
smile. Well, she began smiling all 
right, but it proved her undoing. For 
her smile revealed her teeth, and they 
were like the keyboard of a piano if all 
the keys were black. She was not using 
this particular dentifrice. And the cap- 
tion of the picture said: ““This woman 
was beautiful till she opened her 
mouth.” 

There you have it, brethren, and it is 
true of so many of us. When we open 
our mouths—that is, in speech—we do 
not enhance our loveliness. Dale Car- 
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negie wrote a popular book about how to 
win friends and influence people. One 
good rule would be to keep “‘your trap 
shut” as much as possible. “In much 
talking there is bound to be sin,” says 
the Imitation of Christ. St. James 
says: “If any man offends not in 
speech, he is a saint.’”’ Mind you, St. 
James is willing to canonize a soul on 
that ground alone: that his speech is 
blameless. But why is our speech such 
a significant index of our character? 
Our Lord tells us why: “Out of the 
fullness of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth.” He had also said that only what 
comes out of the heart defileth a man. 
Evil speech therefore defiles the soul. 
It is the bilge of the heart. 


OUR SPEECH MANIFESTS 

WHAT WE ARE 

“Out of the fullness of the heart!” 
We are put in mind of the steam boiler 
which is equipped with a safety valve. 
After a certain head of steam is reached, 
this valve automatically opens and re- 
duces the dangerous pressure. Our 
speech, then, in the mind of Christ is the 
heart’s safety valve. In our sentient 
and emotional life various pressures 
arise, a ‘fullness’ —and we release these 
in speech. You may recall Hamlet’s 
famous phrase: “Unpacking my heart 
with words.” Now, to know a person’s 
heart is to know him well indeed. The 
Pharisees did not recognize themselves 
when Christ pilloried them, for in know- 
ing their hearts Christ knew them better 
than they knew themselves. But if we 
would know our hearts—and that is our 
real self—then let us study our speech. 
An important subject of self-examina- 
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tion each night in our prayers should be: 
“What have we said during that day?” 
The Greeks regarded self-knowledge as 
the summit of knowledge. Christ tells 
us that we can learn a lot about ourselves 
by sedulously analysing our speech. 

What are those pressures that move 
you when you speak? They are various. 
When a person is forever talking of him- 
self, it should not be hard to detect the 
particular pressure—vain-glory, conceit, 
egotism, or maybe some pathological 
feeling of insecurity. You see at once 
how frightfully we give ourselves away 
when we talk. What reduces the shame 
or disparagement that might ensue is 
the fact that most of what we say doesn’t 
register with our interlocuter, since good 
listeners are rare. If they listened as 
eagerly and intently as they talk, most 
people would be afraid to open their 
mouths for fear of disclosing the un- 
lovely pressures in their hearts. 


PROFANITY AND OBSCENITY SIGNS 

OF MENTAL MORBIDITY 

I wonder what particular pressure 
moves so many people to profanity? Of 
all the clichés that make our ordinary 
talk so vapid, profanity’s clichés are the 
worst. From an esthetic standpoint 
alone we should avoid profanity. Yet, 
misguided authors and playwrights seem 
to think that such clichés add spice to 
their document. All that the profanity 
of such a play as “Mr. Roberts” does is 
to make the audience uncomfortable. A 
Shakespeare can sear our souls without 
it. Where will you find more forceful 
sayings than many that Christ uttered? 
And all without a suggestion of profan- 
ity. I suppose a psychiatrist is needed 
to solve the pressure behind profanity: 
some arrested emotional development, 
the child exploiting his nuisance value 
by his tantrums. For what else has 
profanity but a nuisance value? 

The pressures behind obscenity in our 


speech should not be difficult to assess. 
They are pressures that Freud con- 
sidered basic in human activity. They 
are the unsightly pressures which Mr. 
Kinsey catalogued so minutely in his 
report. St. John called them one of the 
three lusts that govern human behavior. 
St. Paul called them simply uncleanness. 
We would shrink from disclosing an un- 
clean body. How blithely we disclose 
the uncleanness of our hearts! In our 
exchange of salacious stories we are 
like lepers comparing their fetid sores. 


BACKBITING AND SLANDER STEM 
FROM INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


Now we come to the canine pressures, 
and even some fiendish ones. Those 
which impel us to backbiting, detrac- 
tion, slander, false witness, and all such 
decrying of another. It is in this depart- 
ment of speech that we nurse our neu- 
roses and indulge the subjectivity of 
paranoia. 


I do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 


The reason why I cannot tell. 


St. James says that, when we find our- 
selves disliking someone, we should 
never publish the reason. Envy and 
jealousy are the source of much back- 
biting. Also a morose temperament, 
cantankerousness, and again that patho- 
logical sense of insecurity; resentment, 
holding it in for someone. Hatred, of 
course, and it can become fiendish in its 
intensity. All speech inspired by such 
motives contradicts that charity which 
should reign in our souls; but it can 
also violate the virtue of justice and 
even call for some reparation. 

Father Segneri in one of his discourses 
observes that the pagans worshipped 
snakes and toads and other degraded 
beasts, because it made them feel better 
to have a god so low, helpless and 
filthy. I wonder if something of that 
spirit is not behind our everlasting back- 
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biting. It makes us feel better to have 
the neighbor so reprehensible. A judge 
usually waits till he has heard the evi- 
dence and had some first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the defendant before he 
passes judgment. But not in those 
kangaroo courts that we preside over. 
There we seek little if any evidence, and 
often we have never set eyes on the 
person we are running down. When we 
were small boys, we went down the 
street kicking tin cans. Now we kick 
around the good name of the neighbor. 
We would shrink from snatching the 
neighbor’s purse, but have no scruple 
about detracting from his good name. 
His purse, says Shakespeare, is trash; 
his good name is the most precious thing 
he owns. If you did snatch his purse, 
you would be richer for it at least; but 


when you have lowered another in the 
esteem of your listener, you are none 
the better for it yourself. Indeed, if 
your listener is an honorable man, you 
have lowered yourself in his esteem as 
well. 

In fine, our speech reveals a lot about 
ourselves. And St. James says that, if 
we fancy ourselves religious but do not 
bridle our tongue, we are “phonies.” 
Most of the scandal that Catholics give 
is solely by their disorderly speech. A 
great Catholic essayist, Agnes Repplier, 
once spoke of the repeal of reticence in our 
day: reticence as to the casual use of 
the Holy Name; reticence as to the 
uncleanness of our fallen race; reticence 
as to the failings of others. We speak of 
“brutual frankness.” Brutal, indeed! 
Savage. Unchristian. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


Morose Anxiety over Past Sins 


“The judgments of the Lord are sweeter than honey” (Offertory). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) As the amputee continues to feel sensations 
from the limb he has lost, so some souls 
continue to feel the sensation of guiltiness 
and estrangement from God from sins 
that are past and pardoned. 

(2) There was nothing heroic about the Prodi- 
gal’s repentance, yel his pardon was full 
and overflowing. We should not dis- 
trust the effectiveness of our repentance 
because our sorrow was not profound, 
and our piety is still slight. 

(3) The effective agent in our pardon is not our 
own deservingness bul the merits of 
Christ. Of course, you did not deserve 
to be pardoned, and it would be most 
untheological if you ever came to think 


$0. 

(4) God’s mercy is above all His other works. 
You could never exhaust it, either by the 
enormity of the wrong you did or by your 
relapses into sin. 


BRETHREN: 

When a person’s limb is amputated, 
for some time afterwards he may con- 
tinue to feel all the old sensations asso- 
ciated with it. Fingers or toes that are 
there no longer continue to itch or ache, 
as if you continued to hear the ringing 
of a phone that had been quite removed 
from your home. Now, something like 
this happens with many persons in re- 
gard to sins which have been duly con- 
fessed and presumably forgiven by God. 
Divine grace has amputated the sin, but 
the penitents go on feeling it as burden- 
ing the conscience still. This might not 
be so bad were it not for the conse- 
quences to their religious morale gener- 
ally. They are anxious; they are op- 
pressed. They want to bring the sin up 
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jn every confession, and the practice 
becomes an ordeal. Their filial trust in 
God is undermined. They have no joy 
in His service. They are beset with 
despairing thoughts; they may even 
wonder if they are damned. 


NOTHING HEROIC IN THE 
PRODIGAL’S REPENTANCE 


Now, first of all, Scripture tells us 
that the just man liveth by faith—not 
only faith in the articles of the Creed as 
such, but faith in God’s personal atti- 
tude towards yourself. Christ has de- 
scribed that attitude, in the case of the 
penitent, as one of illimitable mercy. 
Let us cite just one instance from the 
Gospel, the story of the Prodigal. 
When he had a change of heart and 
humbly returned to his father, he was 
received with outstretched arms, and 
his former honors and dignity were re- 
stored. Indeed, there was jubilation 
over his return, and such feast-making 
as the older and faithful son had never 
been honored with. 

For his own humility, the Prodigal 
would have been well advised to remem- 
ber what a cad and fool he had once 
been, but he could never thereafter 
doubt the genuineness and complete- 
ness of his father’s pardon. And, mind 
you, there was nothing heroic about the 
Prodigal’s repentance. He presents as 
good an example of “imperfect contri- 
tion” as you could want. He is moved 
by his hunger and degradation rather 
than by the wickedness of the behavior 
which brought these on. Even his 
words to his father, at his return, are no 
cry from a heart breaking with sorrow. 
He rather calmly apologizes to the old 
gentleman; but what else could he have 
done? Nevertheless, the father forgave 
him readily, ungrudgingly, lavishly. 
Not the son’s repentance but the 
father’s mercy was heroic, sublime, di- 
vine. 


As we look back, perhaps, over 
grievous sins committed and confessed, 
it is evident of course from the easy- 
going quality of our present lives that 
our sorrow for them was far from pro- 
found. But there was a hunger to go 
back to the Sacraments, to which we 
had become so accustomed in child- 
hood; we got fed up with the illicit 
satisfactions we sought. Use dulled 
their fascination; the stings of con- 
science were preying on our nerves; we 
pined for the old joy of heart and peace 
of mind. That sudden death of a friend 
disturbed us, or there was that disap- 
pointment, that set-back, that disgrace 
it may have been, or that loneliness. 
And so we straggled back. Sinful affec- 
tions had taken deep root in us through 
long indulgence; there was no denying 
their vigorous survival. We may have 
found it difficult to do even the token 
penance which the confessor imposed on 
us. And, apart from not committing 
those sins now, our lives are as comfort- 
able, as self-favoring, as lacking in deep 
piety as ever. 

So what? Does all this impugn the 
fact of God’s pardon? It does not, 
brethren. Christ could have portrayed 
the Prodigal falling at the father’s feet 
in a paroxysm of grief, as Magdalene did 
at the feet of Christ. But He did not so 
portray him. From this we are to con- 
clude that even so imperfect a contrition 
as the Prodigal’s was on his first re- 
turn home is sufficient to win God’s 
pardon. 


ANXIETY ABOUT CONFESSED SINS 
QUESTIONS THE MERCY OF GOD 


Here, I think, is one great source of 
gnawing anxiety about past sins and 
that persistent self-questioning whether 
God has forgiven them. Another source 
is our failure to appreciate the real rea- 
son why God pardons us. God does not 
pardon us because we deserve to be 
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pardoned. If God’s pardon depended 
on our personal deserts, we should all be 
on the highway to hell. The Prodigal 
clearly did not deserve such a pardon as 
his father lavished on him. The 
Samaritan woman did not deserve the 
pardon which Christ held out to her— 
nor the woman taken in adultery, nor 
the thief on the cross, nor even Magda- 
lene for all her tears. As the Blessed 
Mother was preserved immaculate from 
all taint of sin with reference to the 
future merits of her Son, so guilt is re- 
moved from our souls with reference to 
those same merits. We are merely the 
recipients of the pardon; it was Christ, 
needing none for Himself, who earned 
the pardon for us. And Christ is 
infinitely deserving of. our pardon. 
Just so we are bidden to pardon those 
who do us wrong—not because they de- 
serve it, but they are Christ’s, and He 
deserves it. He has abundantly earned 
it for them. 

When you make a purchase at the 
store, you do not exchange for it some 
scrip representing your own earnings or 
possessions. You present United States 
currency representing the solvency and 
income of the American government. 
It is you that needs the particular mer- 
chandise, not the government; and it is 
to you that the merchandise goes; but 
it was the currency of the United States 
government or Treasury that got it for 
you. The government is satisfied to 
have you trade on its credit; the mer- 
chant was satisfied with what you gave 
him in exchange for his goods; and you 
should be satisfied that you fruly got 
what you got. So with your past sins. 
Christ is satisfied to have you trade with 
God on His credit. God is quite satis- 
fied with the merits of Christ. And you 
should be satisfied that you éfruly got 
your pardon and hereafter quit worry- 
ing needlessly about your past confes- 
sions. 
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CONTINUED TEMPTATION NO SIGN 
OF CONTINUED GUILT 


A sinner reformed against his will is of 
the same sinful disposition still. But 
that does not apply to you. Don’t tell 
me that you went into the confessional 
and made a clean breast of your misery 
against your will. Your will got quite 
set against those sins, and the proof of it 
is that you are not committing them 
now. You did not just grow out of those 
sins with age. Solomon grew into sin, 
not out of it, as he grew older. And if 
you had not had a sincere change of 
heart, you would still be committing 
those sins, if only in the reveries of 
memory or by desire. No, by the grace 
of God you had a sincere change of 
heart. So, stop this idle worry. That 
inclination to sin is indigenous in us all. 
That is concupiscence, and only rigor 
mortis will rid you of it. After all, you 
haven't practised so very much mortifi- 
cation. And it takes vast amounts of it 
even to bank the fires of concupiscence 
Lacking that, we must be content with 
the rather uncomfortable lot of the 
youths in the fiery furnace. Untouched 
by the flames were they; but doubtless 
they felt the heat. They would hardly 
have chosen the furnace for their perma- 
nent residence. And you, too, are feel- 
ing the heat of your concupiscence, 
which you have done so little to dimin- 
ish; but, by God’s grace, your con- 
science can remain unsinged for all 
that. 


GOD’S MERCY IS NOT A DRYING 

WELL, BUT AN INFINITE OCEAN 

Don’t try to cut God down to human 
size. Human nature finds it hard to for- 
give; and when it does so, it is grudg- 
ingly, and heaven help you if you re- 
lapse! That is man’s way; it isn’t 
God’s. God’s mercy is above all His 
works. You know something of the 
magnitude and spaciousness of God’s 
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works: the physical universe, for in- 
stance; the teeming race of man; the 
endless variety and species of angels. 
God’s mercy surpasses them all. To 
hear you refer to it in your own case, one 
would imagine it to be a mere trickle 
from a drying well. God’s mercy is not 
a well but an infinite ocean. If you had 
been Judas a thousand times over, you 
could not have baffled the mercy of 


God. As St. Thomas puts it so suc- 
cinctly, the merest drop of Christ’s 
blood could cleanse the world from every 
enormity: “Una stilla salvum facere 
totum mundum quit ab omni scelere.”’ 
Brethren, I wonder if it isn’t some crav- 
ing for self-importance that possesses us 
when we try to fancy our guilt as having 
presented a special difficulty to the for- 
giving Heart of Christ! 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Scrupulosity 


“Thou dost display Thy power mainly by showing pardon and pily” (Collect). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The scrupulous can never let well enough 
alone. They misconceive God’s jus'ice 

and underestimate His mercy. 

(2) The Publican in the Temple made one of 
the briefest confessions and received one 
of the surest pardons that we know. To 
what a torture the scrupulous would have 
put him! 

(3) Human nature is simply not equipped to 
meet the morose exactions of the scrupu- 
lous. They make of confession a hateful 
thing, which offends our Christian sensi- 
bilities. 

(4) Auricular confession is an onerous obliga- 
lion, which the Church is concerned to 
temper and not to intensify. The 
scrupulous make Christ and the Church 
seem laz. 

(5) There is no particular virtue in telling our 
sins, but in being sorry for them. 
Hence, the idleness of forever raking over 
“old coals”’ as the scrupulous do. 


BRETHREN: 


We go to confession to tell our sins. 
That is what the catechism says: ‘“Con- 
fession is the telling of our sins.” But 
confession is meant to be factual, not 
fanciful. The scrupulous person makes 
it a riot of fancy. - ‘From my hidden 


sins cleanse me, O Lord,” was the prayer 
of the Prophet David. These hidden 
sins were the el! celera of David’s weekly 
confession, so to say. He was content 
to have them remain hidden—that is, 
not apparent to his conscience, a kind of 
spawn of sin. Now, the scrupulous per- 
son regards David as a careless penitent. 
He should have probed more, and the 
“hidden” sins would have come to 
light—swarms of them! It was laissez 





faire of him to let sleeping dogs lie, and 


not to go poking at hornets’ nests. But, 
then, David knew the heart of God as 
few men have known it. It was he who 
said of God: “Thy mercy is above all 
Thy works.” He knew that scrupulous 
persons put God in a false light: as if 
he were a Shylock, ruthlessly exacting a 
pound of flesh. But “the quality of 
mercy is not strained.” God is not 
picayune. Christ had dealings with a 
host of sinners during His public life, 
and he never probed one of them. How 
delicately He elicited from the Samari- 
tan woman the sordid picture of her 
life! He probed the hearts of the 
Pharisees and Scribes far deeper than 
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they were inclined to do, but that was 
because they were hypocrites. And 
scrupulous persons are not usually hypo- 
crites. You might almost think they 
were exhibitionists. 


DISTORTED MENTALITY OF 
SCRUPULOUS SOULS 


There is in us all a sediment of sin. 
Call it our sinfulness. Scrupulous souls 
are hypersensitive to its presence. Nor- 
mal people are not aware of the beating 
of the heart; but hypochondriacs often 
are. So with the steady pulsation of our 
concupiscence: normal persons are not 
aware of it, but scrupulous people are. 
And they feel that they must record it 
in endless detail in their confessions. 
Our Lord told us of one very effective 
confession, and it was a model of brev- 
ity. It was the confession of the Publi- 
can in the Temple: ‘O Lord, be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner.” Our Lord said that 
the Publican’s soul was shriven of its 
guilt: “‘He went down to his home justi- 
fied.”” Oh, what a torture the scrupulous 
would have put that Publican to! He 
might have gone down to his home 
justified, but he would have been a 
nervous wreck as well! 

If God wanted us to confess as the 
scrupulous do, He would have had to 
supply us with more retentive memories 
for one thing. It is sometimes hard 
enough to remember our serious offenses 
against God’s goodness, without dredg- 
ing up from our murky consciousness 
every distraction at prayer, every lapse 
of interest at Mass, every adverse 
thought about a neighbor, every slip of 
the tongue, every passing upsurge in 
consciousness of our latent libido, every 
twinge of difficulty in the exercise of 
faith, every irritation, every slothful 
impulse, every pang of envy, every rash 
judgment, and so on. If God is as He 
showed Himself to be in Christ, breth- 
ren, then the scrupulous are ill-advised— 
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they are very horribly ill-advised indeed! 


DEPRAVED TENDENCY TO MAKE 

A MONSTER OF GOD 

Remember, brethren, it is clear 
from pagan mythology that there is 
a depraved tendency in man_ to 
make a monster of God. Mercury was 
monstrously deceitful; Venus was mon- 
strously _unchaste; Bacchus — was 
monstrously intemperate; Mars was 
monstrously cruel and _ destructive; 
Moloch was monstrously bloodthirsty; 
and even the supreme god of the pagans, 
Jupiter, was such a monster of iniquity 
as to seduce an innocent girl. Now, I do 
not mean to be harsh; but drastic 
afflictions call for drastic treatment. 
And I must say that God, for the 
scrupulous, is monstrous in His exac- 
tions. Ah, brethren, if there is anything 
monstrous about God, as we know Him 
in Christ, it is His mercy and His love. 
They are monstrous in the sense of being 
incomprehensible. They exceed all 
bounds. 

The scrupulous seize on the mechani- 
cal side of confession—the auricular 
manifestation of any serious delin- 
quency—and they run away with it. 
Actually, as the Church defines our 
obligation in this regard, it is very 
modest. Strictly we are obliged to con- 
fess grievous offenses which, in addition 
to being grievous in themselves, were 
deliberate, and had the full force of the 
will behind them. Then, as a matter 
of counsel, she advises us to apprise the 
confessor of things that might have in- 
volved serious negligence or guilt, con- 


fessing them as they are in the sight of 


God. This allays any conflict in the 
conscience. Further, to maintain vigor 
and delicacy of conscience, we are ad- 
vised to confess such venial sins as were 
deliberate, and had the full force of the 
will behind them. It is obvious from 
this that the Church does not teach us to 
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confess our temptations, nor to try to 
display the whole dingy fabric of our 
human infirmity. In other words, you 
are not required in confession to give 
the priest a detailed demonstration of 
why you are not Christ or His Blessed 
Mother., There will be no danger of 
mistaken identity. Stick to the malig- 
nancies in your conduct, if any, and 
overlook the bruises and _ blemishes. 
The Apostles had their bruises and 
blemishes, and yet they got along beauti- 
fully with Christ—in an association that 
could not have been more intimate. It 
is evident that our bruises and blem- 
ishes do not make us repulsive to the 
Sacred Heart. Why, then, should 
they make us repulsive to ourselves? 
Or why should the neighbor’s bruises 
and blemishes make him repulsive to us? 
Our Lord Himself deprecated noticing 
the ‘“‘mote in the eye,” and seemed con- 
tent to have us concerned simply about 
the “‘beam.”” The Catholic Church is 
clearly no laxist, and obviously Christ 
was not; and yet, by the morose, un- 
relenting standards of the scrupulous 
both are made to appear lax. 

THE SCRUPULOUS EXAGGERATE 

IMPORTANCE OF OWN EFFORTS 

Nor is there any particular virtue in 
the telling of our sins, as the scrupulous 
would have us believe with their ever- 


lasting recurrence to past confessions. 
Telling our sins happens to be an oner- 
ous obligation imposed by Christ. But 
in her management of an onerous obliga- 
tion, the Church’s spirit is to restrict 
rather than amplify it. The scrupulous 
amplify it to maddening and impossible 
lengths. The virtue lies, not in telling 
our sins, but in being sorry for them and 
firmly correcting them. It is all right 
in private prayer to cultivate a bitter 
remembrance of our sins and everlast- 
ingly deplore them. But going to con- 
fession is not private prayer. The 
Church has definite standards for what 
we are to do in confession, and it be- 
hooves us to follow them. If Christ 
could be subject to Mary and Joseph, 
we should not shrink from being subject 
to the Church. In the direction of our 
souls the Church is guided quite as 
much by the Holy Spirit as Mary was in 
the direction of the Child Jesus. Never 
fear, you scrupulous; the Catholic 
Church will not lead you wrong. You 
will never have to apologize to God for 
implicitly obeying her. Speaking 
through your confessor, the Church tells 
you that you are all wrong in your 
approach to confession. Why will you 
not accept that simple formula which the 
confessor suggests to you? It will bring 
peace at last to your tortured con- 
science, and balm to your aching nerves. 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Sorrow for Sin 


“T have cried lo Thee, and Thou hast healed me’”’ (Offertory). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Supernatural sorrow for sin can miracu- 
lously transform a soul. Merely natu- 
ral sorrow or “‘remorse’”’ leaves the soul 
unchanged; hell is full of it. 


(2) Supernatural sorrow for sin regards it 
chiefly as an offense against God. “I 
have sinned against heaven and before 
thee,” was the final plaint of the Prodi- 
gal. 
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(3) In confession we may oblain God’s pardon 
at a great discount, since there “‘imper- 
fect contrition” suffices for absolution. 

(4) Great sorrow for sin, according to St. 
Francis de Sales, can even strip sin of 
its former shame, as in the case of 
Magdalene. 

(5) If God has forgiven us, we should forgive 
ourselves, rejoicing in His mercy and 
our regeneration. 


BRETHREN: 


Do you want something that can turn 
black into white—turn scarlet into the 
whiteness of snow, voluptuousness into 
purity of heart, pride into meekness, 
the grasping into the poor in spirit? 
Something that can tame the whirlwind 
and make the storms of human passion 
subside? Something that can change 
the lion into the lamb—that can trans- 
form a Saul of Tarsus into the mighty 
Apostle Paul, or a wanton heresiarch 
into the great Doctor, Augustine? In 
a word, brethren, do you want some- 
thing that can change a fiend into a 
saint? If you do, that something is 
supernatural sorrow for sin. 


PURELY NATURAL REMORSE FOR 
SIN IS INSUFFICIENT 


Notice, I said supernatural sorrow. 
For there is a natural sorrow for sin 
that transforms nothing. The world is 
full of it, and the world remains un- 
altered. Indeed, did you know that hell 
is charged with just such sorrow for sin? 
Our Lord listed it as one of the salient 
torments of the damned, and called it 
“the worm of their remorse.”” Instead 
of drawing a soul closer to God, it leads 
to hatred of God. You might think that 
God had done the evil, the way the 
damned execrate Him. Instead of 
humbling them, this natural sorrow for 
sin only makes them defiant. This re- 
morse of the damned is not really grief 
for their sins as such, it does not dimin- 
ish in any way their affection for evil; 
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it is rather anguish over the conse- 
quences of sin for themselves person- 
ally—particularly the final and irrevoca- 
ble consequence of hell-fire. Father 
Segneri shrewdly says that Dives prob- 
ably wanted Lazarus to visit him in hell 
only that he might heap indignities on 
Lazarus and gore his innocent soul like a 
raging bull. It is plain from this that, in 
spite of his remorse over sin, Dives is 
now more wicked than he ever was on 
earth. I think that sometimes it is 
merely remorse that brings people to 
the confessional after a span of careless 
living. Some purely natural grief is 
racking their hearts, and they turn back 
to the practice of their religion for balm. 
This is to treat religion as an opiate in- 
deed. 

Such natural repining at sin may have 
a place in slowing down the mad career 
of sin, and therefore making the soul 
more amenable to the reproach of con- 
science and the approach of grace. But 
in the last analysis it cannot suffice to 
win “justification” for the soul; super- 
natural sorrow alone can do that. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SUPERNATURAL SORROW 


Now, what is essential about super- 
natural sorrow? ‘That it regards sin 
chiefly as an offense against God. This 
natural sorrow fails to do. Of this, of 
course, there is not even a trace in the 
remorse of the damned. Note the sor- 
row of the Prodigal. He says to his 
father: ‘“‘I have sinned against heaven 
and before thee.”’ Actually he had also 
done a tragic disservice to himself, but 
apparently he is not thinking of that 
now. The consequences to himself in 
that regard he is now willing to embrace 
as due punishment for his sin. He dis- 
tinctly asks his father to be engaged as a 
hireling, thus willingly forfeiting his 
previous dignity and privileges. But he 
is grieving over his conduct chiefly be- 
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cause it offended God. You see how 
purified and elevated his sorrow has 
become since its inception back at the 
pig-sty. Now his sorrow is supernatu- 
ral. Now he receives a divine pardon. 
He is restored to sanctifying grace—for 
this is symbolized by the robe and the 
ring. 

This is the kind of sorrow we must 
have in confession. However, the 
advantage of the Sacrament of Penance 
is that we obtain pardon of our sins at a 
big discount. For our sorrow there does 
not have to be as pure and elevated as 
the sorrow of the Prodigal in its final 
instance. In confession we can still 
grieve over the consequences of mortal 
sin for ourselves—not the temporal con- 
sequences, but the eternal; namely, the 
forfeiture of heaven and the liability to 
hell-fire. In this sense, in all reverence, 
we may Call the confessional “‘the bar- 
gain counter of God’s mercy.” We 
Catholics can never thank God enough 
that we have access to that divine bar- 
gain counter. 


TRUE SORROW FOR SIN IS 
ALWAYS A GRACE 


Such sorrow for sin is a grace, but 
there is none that He gives more readily. 
“God desires not the death of the sinner 
but that he live.”” This cannot be save 
through sorrow for sin. The Good 
Shepherd industriously seeks out the 
sheep that has strayed; but He can 
find the erring sheep only “in the mist 
of tears,” that is, in the erring soul’s sor- 
row for its sins. Christ bids the “bur- 
dened” come to Him and be “refreshed.” 
Now, there is no burden of the soul to 
equal the burden of unpardoned sin. 
Such a soul can only be “refreshed,” in 
the first instance anyhow, through su- 
pernatural sorrow for its sins. So, you 
see how ready God must be to grant 
that grace. 

St. Francis de Sales in the “‘Introduc- 


tion to a Devout Life” has a beautiful 
thought about this sorrow for sin. He 
says that it wondrously transforms even 
the sins themselves. Shameful in their 
commission, they strangely lose their 
shame in the contrite avowal. They 
become, as it were, scars received in a 
battle that was finally won. They be- 
come culpx felices (to borrow St. Augus- 
tine’s phrase about original sin), for 
they have elicited such marvellous 
mercy from God. Something of this is 
evident in the way we react to Hiss and 
Chambers. We shudder to think of the 
treachery which the jury must have 
attributed to Hiss to have convicted 
him as they did. But, then, Hiss has 
given no evidence of a change of heart. 
Chambers, who must have undergone a 
profound change of heart to have pil- 
loried himself the way he did, can regale 
us with the whole gruesome picture of 
his felonies, and yet we do not shudder 
as at a snake or leper, or feel the hos- 
tility we feel towards Hiss. The man’s 
evident sorrow for his crimes has made 
the difference. 

Indeed, Our Lord has said that there 
is more rejoicing in heaven over a soul 
having a supernatural change of heart 
than over the just who do not need to 
sorrow. So with the Church, she makes 
more of converts than over her children 
who have never been in error. And so 
with us Catholics generally, we are more 
elated over hearing of someone returning 
to the Sacraments than over the hun- 
dreds we know who wouldn’t think of 
missing their monthly Communion. 
And among the Saints, we all must 
recognize that Magdalene is a darling, a 
favorite whom we would not trade for a 
thousand other Saints who never needed 
to repent of anything—of anything 
much, at least. 

Such is the power of sorrow for sin. 
Its appeal to God is irresistible—inevi- 
table, the Church would say. And you 
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who bitterly repine over your past de- 
linquencies, who can’t forgive yourselves 
for them, who continue to feel them as a 
present guilt (like the limb of the 
amputee), remember that the sorrow 
for sin so evident in your lives has 
changed the whole complexion of that 
past you inconsolably rue. 
Lift up your hearts! 


Look up! 
Rejoice, now! 
You are not the wanton that you were. 
You are no longer garbed in filthy rags 
and tending swine. You are home now. 
You have gladdened your Father’s 
heart by your return, more even than 
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you gladdened it in the days of your 
innocence. Behold, as in a mirror, that 
lovely “robe” of grace you wear, and 
that “ring.” See the smiles in the 
hearts of your fellows, who knew of your 
defection and then saw the wondrous 
change, and are glorifying God at seeing 
the power of grace exhibited in you. If 
we are enjoined to love our neighbor as 
ourselves, I suppose there is no wrong 
in loving ourselves as God loves us, 
God in His love has forgiven you. Why 
won't you emulate Him now, and forgive 
yourselves? 








Roman Documents 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Papal Allocution on the 
Religious State 


On the occasion of a General Congress 
of Religious and Secular Institutes and 
of other communities, held last Decem- 
ber in Rome, His Holiness deemed it 
proper to clarify certain aspects of the 
religious life as a state of perfection, 
which of late have been subject to mis- 
understanding. This historic address is 
here summarized, and a few excerpts 
from it are given. The headings are 
supplied, but accord with clearly marked 
divisions in the Allocution.! 

(1) Place of Religious in the Church.— 
It is by the will of Christ, its Founder, 
that the Church has a twofold division, 
namely, clergy and the laity, the first be- 
ing the Apostles and their successors 
with their helpers, the second being the 
ordinary faithful. Into this twofold 
category the Church itself has fitted the 
religious state in accord with its ap- 
pointed purpose of leading men to sanc- 
tity. Indeed, while every Christian 
ought under the Church’s guidance to 
attain this height, a religious does so in a 
way proper to him and with special as- 
sistance. 

“Further, the religious state is in no 
way reserved to one or other of the 
two parts existing in the Church by 
divine law, because clerics as well as 
the laity can be religious, and because, 
on the other hand, entrance into the 
clerical dignity is open both to reli- 
gious and to those who are not such. 
One, therefore, is in error about the 
foundations on which Christ built his 
Church who considers that the par- 


1 Acta Apost. Sedis, XLII, 26-36 


ticular form of the secular clergy, assec- 
ular, has been decreed and sanctioned 
by the Divine Redeemer, whereas the 
special form of the regular clergy, 
though to be regarded as good and 
proper, is secondary and auxiliary, as 
certainly emanating from the former. 
Wherefore, considering the order es- 
tablished by Christ, neither form of 
the twofold clergy possesses the prerog- 
ative of divine law, since that law 
neither puts one ahead of the other 
nor excludes either one. Whatever 
be the difference between the two, 
whatever their respective objectives, 
whatever is the task assigned to both in 
completing the work of human salva- 
tion, Christ has left all this to be de- 
termined by the differences and the 
needs of the time, or, to define Our 
thought more exactly, has entrusted it 
to the determination of the Church.” 


Every priest, whether he be secular or 
religious, must by divine law exercise his 
office as an auxiliary of the Bishop. 
This traditional principle is maintained 
in the Code of Canon Law (Canons 626- 
631; Canon 454, §5). When the as- 
signment of mission territory is made to 
religious, this should not be regarded as 
necessarily only preparatory to adminis- 
tration by secular clerics, as if such a 
commission for religious is out of the or- 
dinary. Nor is the exemption of reli- 
gious orders incompatible with the 
above principle of subjection to the 
Bishop or in any way contrary to divine 
ordinances for the Church. Exempt re- 
ligious are subject to the bishop in so far 
as is required by his office and the care of 
souls. Furthermore, they are subject to 
the authority of the Pope, even by reason 
of their vow of obedience, who possesses 
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ordinary jurisdiction over the faithful of 


every diocese. Thereby the basic 
principle of clerical subjection to episco- 
pal jurisdiction is maintained inviolate. 

(2) Distinctive Status of the Religious 
Clergy.—Both the secular and religious 
clergy are expected to seek perfection in 
their status. The manner of this pur- 
suit varies and is thus explained: 


“It is not in accord with the truth 
to assert that the clerical state as 
such, and as it proceeds from divine 
law, demands because of its nature, or 
at least because of some postulate of 
its nature, that the evangelical coun- 
sels be observed by its members, and 
that for this reason it should and can 
be called a state of evangelical perfec- 
tion (to be acquired). Hence, a 
cleric is not bound by the evangelical 
counsels of proverty, chastity and 
obedience by the force of divine law; 
and particularly is he not bound in the 
same manner and for the same reason 
by which such an obligation arises 
from vows publicly pronounced upon 
entrance into the religious state. This 
indeed does not prevent a cleric from 
assuming such obligations privately 
and of his own accord. Likewise, the 
fact that clerics of the Latin Rite are 
obliged to observe sacred celibacy does 
not destroy or lessen the difference be- 
tween the clerical and religious states. 
The regular cleric, not as a cleric but 
as a religious, professes a condition 
and state of evangelical perfection.” 


The Pope explains further that the re- 
cent institution of Secular Institutes does 
not negate this teaching. Secular cler- 
ics may indeed enter these Institutes in 
order to attain a state of perfection, but 
they have this public status, not as cler- 
ics, but as members of the Institute in 
question. This state is comparable to 
the religious state, but has its own dis- 
tinctive form. 

(3) Fundamental Inducement of the Re- 
ligious State——It becomes necessary to 
clarify the appeal inherent in the 
religious state. 
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Some regard it by its nature and pur- 
pose as nothing but a refuge and escape 
for the timorous, who turn from the con- 
flicts and difficulties in the world to the 
quiet and security of the cloister. No 
matter how the motives of individuals 
may be adjudged, this is assuredly not 
the principal and true reason for becom- 
ing a religious. As for the priesthood, 
entry and perseverance in the religious 
life requires a nobility of spirit and the 
ardent desire to spend oneself. The his- 
tory of the Church, which records the 
wondrous accomplishments of canonized 
Saints and of various religious institutes, 
their apostolic works and their ascetic 
teachings, demonstrates, as do actual 
facts which are clearer than the light of 
day, that men and women in religion, as 
well as in the world, have been con- 
spicuous for invincible courage and 
generosity. Religious of both sexes 
spend themselves to extend the kingdom 
of God, by nursing the sick, educating 
youth, conducting schools. Certainly 
they have not deserted the world. With 
the secular clergy and the laity, they 
stand in the front line of the Church. 

Other individuals hold that religious 
vocations have declined, especially 
among young girls, because the sacrifice 
of one’s will and freedom required by 
religious obedience is to-day deemed too 
great. A new principle is therefore ad- 
vocated: let liberty be restricted as far 
as is necessary while the reins upon it are 
loosened as much as possible. The Pope 
passes over the question whether after 
1500 years a new principle of sanctifica- 
tion and apostolate is to replace the an- 
cient norm of obedience out of love for 
Christ. He notes, however, that the 
the meaning of the Gospel counsel would 
be changed. No one certainly is obli- 
gated to undertake this counsel of per- 
fection, surrendering power over his own 
will. Whoever so wishes may order his 
whole life according to the new principle 
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stated above, but in doing so he must 
accept the words for what they mean. 
Such a norm does not retain the same 
supreme value as is possessed by the vow 
of obedience, nor does it accord with the 
grand maxim and shining example ex- 
pressed in Holy Scripture: “He hum- 
bled himself, becoming obedient unto 
death.” To recommend anything else 
to one seeking advice about entering the 
religious state, thus ignoring the generos- 
ity of the human spirit and the impulses 
of divine grace, would be to deceive and 
to be deceived. If anyone is moved by 
a divine invitation to the summit of 
evangelical perfection, let the free im- 
molation of his liberty be proposed to 
him as the vow of obedience demands. 
No one should be pushed on to this com- 
plete dedication of self against his will, 
but let no one who is willing be dissuaded 
or much less be held back. 

(4) External Works and the Interior 
Life-—Certain aspects of this question 
would require a lengthy treatment. The 
Pope, however, desires to give warning 
about the modern tendency to solve the 
practical problems of the day only and 
to disregard higher realities, a trend epi- 
tomized especially in the philosophy of 
“existentialism.” One endowed with a 
supernatural faith must refuse to be- 
come absorbed solely with the transitory 
and the fluctuating, because he knows 
that what has not appeared is supreme 
in value and truth and that it will al- 
ways endure. Yet, some ecclesiastics 
and religious have been in no small de- 
gree infected by the preceding error, 
thereby underestimating the importance 
of that which surpasses both sense and 
nature. It can be confidently hoped 
that through divine goodness this crisis 
has been passed. 

Certainly it is possible to unite inces- 
sant activity with the pursuit of the spir- 
itual life, as is evident from the lives of 


St. Francis Xavier and St. Teresa of 


Jesus. Not only must these two activi- 
ties be found together in a religious, but 
they must increase together, at least in 
esteem and intention. To devoted serv- 
ice must be joined fervent faith, prayer, 
complete dedication to God, a spotless 
conscience, obedience, the acceptance of 
crosses, an active, vigilant love for God 
and neighbor. This must not only be 
true of the individual religious, but the 
Institute as a whole should thus show 
forth the power of religious life and 
strive to make it ever more worthy of 
admiration. The Church asks _re- 
ligious, both clerical and lay, to inte- 
grate external activity with their interior 
life and to balance one with the other. 
Professing to be in a state of evangelical 
perfection, they should draw therefrom 
greater strength for the whole Mystical 
Body. It is for this reason that contem- 
platives are to a degree necessary to the 
Church, since they are a source of unend- 
ing glory and of abundant grace. 

It is being said that charity towards 
others is gradually losing its religious 
character and becoming secularized. 
Philanthropy, originating not in the 
faith but elsewhere, is not charity and 
cannot even be called Catholic. Char- 
ity has a dignity, an inspiration and 
powers that philanthropy lacks, even 
when endowed with money and influ- 
ence. Catholic religious caring for the 
sick do something different and greater 
than those who do so for pay or out of 
human sympathy, even with greater 
technical skill. Even in this respect, 
religious should endeavor to keep abreast 
of others and, if possible, surpass them. 
Religious who are inspired by the 
lively spirit of their Institute, and 
devote themselves daily to the sick out 
of love for Christ, create an atmosphere 
wherein virtue works wonders, beyond 
the power of modern technique or of 
medicine. All active religious should 
prize and cultivate whatever brings out 
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the divine in their work and fosters the 
working of the Holy Spirit within the 
soul. 

(5) Needed Adaptations in Religious 
Life—When young people hear it is 
necessary to be of our time and to 
adapt our efforts to it, they are seized 
with a mighty ambition and, if religious, 
they desire above all else to orientate 
their future endeavors accordingly. To 
a certain extent this tendency is right. 
Generally, religious founders undertook 
new works to meet urgent needs or re- 
sponsibilities of the Church, thereby 
adapting their work to the times. In 
imitation of their example, the same 
should be done at present, by carefully 
examining the views and values and 
customs of to-day and then accepting 
what is good and right in what they 
offer. Only thus can religious enlighten, 
aid, uplift and lead the way. However, 
there is a patrimony in the Church not 
subject to change but suited to all ages. 
Part of this is the Catholic faith, which 
if received intact is capable of giving life 
to every epoch. Part of this patrimony 
also is the religious state of perfection 
with the means and helps it furnishes 
for the sanctification of self and, directly 
and indirectly, of others. Contained in 
this inheritance is the lofty and para- 
mount truth that the only road to per- 
fection is the denial of self out of love 
for Christ. This remains completely 
unchanged no matter how times may 
alter. 

Nevertheless, many adaptations can 
and should be made. Some of these are 
already accomplished or at least fully 
planned. Many laudable advances are 
being made in the field of education and 
child care, in the relief of human misery, 
in the promotion of knowledge. There 
is much still to be done, however, to meet 
properly the present situation. To do 
this correctly, it is extremely important 
to investigate with care the hidden spir- 
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itual reserves in our contemporaries, the 
unexpressed ambitions which animate 
them, their open-minded outlook—not, 
of course, tendencies that bring forth 
what must be condemned or find expres- 
sion in passion and vice, but the good 
and the hope of greater good that is in 
man as man—especially in one who, de- 
spite his errors and faults, is a Christian. 
Proper caution must be exercised not to 
adopt from the world what is wrong and 
harmful, but rather to inject into it what 
is good and holy and accords with its 
sound aspirations. The seeds of good 
in others should be tended, cultivated 
and made productive. 

Some believe, and not without reason, 
that three things characterize the pres- 
ent age: a broadmindedness, a unity in 
organization, a proneness to action. 





These too are part of the teaching of 


Christ, and they are the marks of those 
who believe in Him. “All things are 
yours; you are Christ’s; Christ is 
God’s.”” Again: “... that God may be 
allinall.”” Finally: ‘Noone having put 
his hand to the plow and looking back is 
fit for the kingdom of God.”’ The three 
qualities mentioned above stand out es- 
pecially in Paul the Apostle, and in all 
who accomplished notable and immortal 
deeds in the Church of Christ. 

(6) Conclusion.—The Pope ends his 
address by reminding religious of the 
objectives they share with the clergy and 
laity, namely, Christian perfection and 
the salvation of mankind. To attain 
these ends more surely, they are pledged 
to the practice of the evangelical coun- 
sels by the profession of public vows, so 
that they may war constantly against 
the concupiscence of the flesh and that 
of the eyes and the pride of life. He ex- 
horts religious to unity and peace and to 
put aside discord. Faithful religious 
and zealous priests together are as a two- 
edged sword. Especially is it necessary 
in this era of misfortune and want that 
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they should live temperately and be gen- 
erous towards those in need. 


Membership in Rotary Clubs 


The following Decree of the Holy Of- 
fice, which has already been widely pub- 
licized, went into effect on April 30, 
1951, three months after the date of its 
promulgation: 

“This Supreme Sacred Congrega- 
tion has been asked whether it would 
be permissible for Catholics to join the 
society, popularly called the ‘Rotary 
Caan... 

“It is not lawful for clerics to join 
the ‘Rotary Club’ society or to take 
part in its meetings; whereas the 
laity are to be urged to observe the 
norm of Canon 684 of the Code of 
Canon Law... .””? 


Clerics —The membership of clerics 
in the Rotary Club, and even their par- 
ticipation in its regular internal meet- 
ings, are henceforth directly forbidden. 
This regulation is of universal applica- 
tion, and therefore the clerics of every 
country are bound by it. The reason 
behind the prohibition is not, as in the 
case of lay membership, dependent upon 
some local circumstance. Such activity 
is regarded as everywhere alien to the 
calling of a cleric, and for that reason to 
be avoided (Canon 139, §1). It is be- 
side the point to argue that the Rotary 
Club in a particular place does no harm 
to Catholics. Clerics have their own 
standard of life, which is by its nature 
not on the same plane as that for the 
laity. An indication of the mind of the 
Holy See on this question was given pre- 
viously by the Sacred Consistorial Con- 
gregation, when in response to repeated 
inquiries it ruled on February 4, 1929, 
that it was inexpedient for Ordinaries to 
allow their clerics to join the Rotary 
Club or attend its meetings. Implied in 
this declaration was the norm now made 


2 Acta Apost. Sedis, XLII, 91. 


explicit, which is simply a specification 
of an activity as alien to the clerical 
state and therefore not permissible. 
Many authors regarded the earlier De- 
cree as in effect proscribing Rotary Club 
membership, at least for clerics.* 

Laity—The matter of lay member- 
ship is entirely different. It is to be 
settled by the general norm for all the 
faithful as regards the joining of socie- 
ties. Canon 684 declares that it is 
praiseworthy for the faithful to join so- 
cieties established or at least commended 
by the Church, but that they should 
avoid societies which are secret, con- 
demned, subversive, suspect, or which 
seek to avoid the rightful vigilance of 
the Church. It is this Canon which 
must be heeded by the laity who desire 
to be members of the Rotary Club. 

First of all, the question must be hon- 
estly faced: is the Rotary Club to be 
joined objectionable on any of the pre- 
ceding grounds? The Rotary Club evi- 
dently is not a secret society. Nor has 
it been specifically condemned, at least 
by the Holy See or our own Hierarchy. 
(Where it has been condemned, the 
faithful there are obliged by Canon 684 
to avoid membership.) There is the 
charge that in some places the Rotary 
Club has been used to undermine the 
Church, as a tool in the hand of agnos- 
tics and anti-clericals. This is purely a 
question of fact to be decided locally. 
Many would seem to regard the Rotary 
Club everywhere as at least tending to 
destroy the Church’s authority in mat- 
ters of faith and morals, simply because 
it prescinds from organized religion as a 
social force in the community or at most 
is neutral towards all its forms. Even 
when well-intentioned, that kind of in- 
fluence upon the laity, especially upon 


3 St. Willems in Collationes Brugenses, X XIX, 
152; Schaaf in The Ecclesiastical Review, XCII, 
542; Toso, Jus Pontificium, IX, p. 24; Woy- 
wod in Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XXX, 
731. 
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persons who are not deeply rooted in the 
faith and its practice (the ones more 
likely to join a Rotary Club), is danger- 
ous. When in addition there is a calcu- 
lated promotion of indifferentism in 
faith or morals, a Rotary Club becomes 
and should be treated as suspect. The 
good fellowship or humanitarian efforts 
of a Rotary Club in a community 
should blind no one to its harmful ef- 
fects on the supernatural plane. Above 
all, no Catholic lay person should allow 
it to become his “religion.” 

Canon 684 has a positive part, let it 
be noted. Catholic Rotarians should 
be reminded of it. They would do well 
to be active members of some Catholic 
societies. Let them be exhorted not to 
expend all their devotion and loyalties in 
secular groups, even when there is no 
law against these. 


Miracles Accepted for 
Beatification of Pius X 


Besides heroic virtue or martyrdom, 
miracles are required for the beatifica- 
tion of a servant of God. There must 
be evidence of two when the testimony 
of virtue is furnished by eyewitnesses in 
the informative process and at least 
witnesses er auditu in the apostolic 
process. Less direct evidence in this 
regard will require three, and sometimes 
even four, miracles. Since Pius X’s 
cause is being promoted so shortly after 
his death, the evidence of his heroic vir- 
tues is such that only the lesser of the 
above requirements is binding for his 
beatification. His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, by a Decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites of February 11, 1951, 
has declared “that the perfect and in- 
stantaneous cure both of Sister Mary 
Francis Deperras from osteosarcoma of 
the left femur and of Sister Mary Bene- 
dict Maria from a malignant tumor on 
the left side of the lower abdomen is 
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certain.”’ These miracles, therefore, are 
accepted thereby for the beatification of 
Pius X.‘ 

The first of these Sisters was discoy- 
ered in September, 1928, as suffering 
from the condition described, with a 
metastasis in the corresponding iliac re- 
gion. She was sixty-nine years of age 
at the time. By the end of Novem- 
ber the two physicians in attendance, 
and a third called in consultation, were 
agreed that surgery was impossible and 
that death would occur within a few 
weeks. It was then that the relic of 
Pius X was applied and his intercession 
sought. On December 7 of the same 
year Sister Mary Francis became com- 
pletely cured. The malignancy, a re- 
sultant ankilosis, and other signs of the 
disease disappeared. Eight years later 
two doctors verified the continuance of 
the cure. The miraculous character of 
this cure was pronounced by the Curia 
of Saint-Claude, France, in 1946, and 
most recently by the Congregation of 
Rites. 

The second Sister began to experience 
great pain in the left abdomen during 
September, 1936, in her forty-third 
year. A malignant tumor was found, 
almost four inches in diameter. She 
refused to undergo an operation and 
gradually grew worse until death seemed 
absolutely inevitable. All medical aid 
proving unavailing, the Sisters of her 
house began a novena for her cure on 
February 24, 1938, through the inter- 
cession of Pius X and his relic was 
applied. During the night between 
February 26 and 27 she fell into a 
peaceful sleep, and upon awaking she 
felt perfectly cured. It was found that 
the large tumor had completely disap- 
peared, as well the other evidences of 
her condition. She went from her bed 
to the chapel, and remained kneeling in 
a profound inclination for three-quarters 

* Acta Apost. Sedis, XLIII, 138-140. 
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of an hour. She was able immediately 
to resume her duties as portress. Since 
that recovery she has continued in good 
health, an examination being made in 
November, 1945, and again in 1950. 
The miraculous character of the cure 
has been pronounced by the Curia of 
the Diocese of Cuneo, Italy, and by the 
Congregation of Rites. 


Halifax Cathedral Raised to a 


Minor Basilica 


A church is honored with the title of 
Basilica by papal grant or because of 
immemorial custom (Canon 1180). Be- 
sides the major basilicas in Rome and 
Assisi, which have an altar reserved ex- 
clusively for the Pope, minor basilicas 
have been constituted in Rome and in 
other parts of the world. At the in- 
stance of His Excellency, John T. Me- 


Nally, Archbishop of Halifax, His Holi- 
ness has designated the cathedral of that 
archdiocese (a Gothic structure built in 
1829 and dedicated to the Mother of 
God) as a minor basilica. Reference is 
made in the Apostolic Letter’ to the 
present adornment of this house of God 
with splendid vesture and many minis- 
ters for ceremonies. To enhance it fur- 
ther and to promote greater devotion to 
the Mother of God, the cathedral will 
henceforth enjoy the special privilege 
proper to a minor basilica: namely, the 
right of its clergy to have carried before 
them in procession a red and yellow silk 
canopy with a small bell to be tinkled at 
their approach (D. 2744). Because the 
‘athedral has no Chapter, the additional 
privilege of wearing a cappa magna with 
ermine pendants will not apply. 


5 Acta Apost. Sedis, X LITT. 108-109 





Patron of All Teachers of 
Youth 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“If God, in showing me the good that would be done, had also discovered 
to me the pains and crosses which were to accompany it, [ would have 
lacked courage, and far from assuming charge of it, | would not have dared 
to touch it with the tip of my fingers. Exposed to contradiction, I have 
been persecuted by several prelates, even by those from whom I expected 
help. The magistrates have joined our enemies, and by their authority 
they have supported the efforts of these to overthrow us. As our functions 
are displeasing to the schoolmasters, we find in every one of them an open 
and irreconcilable enemy, and by their united efforts they have armed the 
secular power to destroy us. However, in spite of their efforts, the edifice 
stands, though often on the brink of ruin; hence, I hope it will continue to 
subsist, and finally, triumphing over persecution, it will render to the 
Church the services she has a right to expect.” —St. John Baptist de la Salle. 


: words of one of the tience, forbearance, and long-suffering 
world’sgreatest thinkers and educational — earned for him the title of Saint of God’s 
reformers reveal something of the trials = Church. 
that confronted him in prosecuting his 


great work as a teacher and a teacher of BITTERLY OPPOSED BY 

teachers. It was Shakespeare who said a ae 

something to the effect that one woe Dr. Battersby in his recent work! 
doth tread upon another’s heels so fast, on de la Salle devotes an entire chapter 
they follow. This saying was verified to the lawsuits to which the educator 


in the life of St. John Baptist de la was subjected. In the opening chapter 
Salle. On one occasion, late in his — of this work he analyzes the difficulties 
career, he told his disciples: “Had I that beset de la Salle from the very day 
known what was in store for me, I think he took up his high purpose of giving free 
I should have given up the work.”” God — education to the poor. The opposition 
gives no one of his faithful servants fore- _—_ of vested interests led to unpleasant and 
knowledge of the crosses he will be lengthy lawsuits. The friend of the 
called upon to bear. Even the human _ poor met opposition from the teachers 


philosopher understands this, as ex- of the “Little Schools” found in each 
pressed in the words of Bulwer-Lytton: district of large towns. These teachers 
“The veil which covers the face of fu- | were an organized body, and were op- 
turity was woven by the hand of mercy.” posed to the work of de la Salle because 
In the course of a long career in edu- it must inevitably diminish the income 


cation, St. John Baptist de la Salle — > 
learned how great things one has to suffer + tte” ‘ig 08, Semen, 
for the Master’s sake. Surely his pa- noo >» , Ph.D. 
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they derived from their pupils. These 
organized private teachers tried to ob- 
struct his work at every turn and sought 
to have it suppressed by public au- 
thority. Another group of established 
teachers, known as the Writing Masters, 
were very jealous of their rights and 
complained bitterly that de la Salle and 
his teachers took even fee-paying pupils 
away from them and thus prevented 
honest men from making aliving. Both 
the Little Schools and the Writing 
Masters’ schools were of a very inferior 
type and could not withstand the com- 
petition that was offered. De la Salle 
held to his purpose of educating boys 
who were too poor to pay for an edu- 
cation, but he refused to turn away any 
boy, rich or poor, who came to his 
school. His professional opponents did 
not want those who were destitute, but 
the border-line cases stirred much oppo- 
sition and were the source of endless vex- 
ation. There were times when the Saint 
and his teachers felt that the opposition 
was so strong as to make their task al- 
most impossible. 

In the retrospect of history, we know 
that the first great work of de la Salle 
was the provision of free elementary 
schools for the poor. Only the charity 
schools established by the parish priests 
and by the convents of teaching nuns 
offered education to the poor. Previous 
charity schools had failed, and de la Salle 
saw the need to supply the gap with a 
core of efficient teachers utterly devoted 
to their work. Even secular _biog- 
raphers of the Saint admit the “‘sur- 
vival value” of his work in the field of 
pauper education. 


DE LA SALLE AS BENEFACTOR 
OF THE PLAIN PEOPLE 


De la Salle made education possible 
for the people regardless of social or 
financial status. He saw the need of 
laboring with herculean zeal in the serv- 
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ice of the poor, but he neglected no 
phase of education that seemed to be 
the need of the times, and he extended 
every improved opportunity to all who 
could profit by it. He loved the poor, 
but he would not see the children of the 
rich handicapped by a lack of vision on 
the part of their parents or elders. He 
stirred the inertia of his age into vigor- 
ous action in favor of popular education. 
“To-day, popular education, put by the 
State within the reach of all,” writes 
Cardinal Hayes in his Introduction to 
“The Story of St. John Baptist de la 
Salle’ (La Salle Bureau, 1947), “‘is 
hailed as an accepted standard of mod- 


ern progress and a_ pledge of civic 
liberty and of social welfare. If this 


be so, then our Saint was far in advance 
of his day and should be heralded a 
benefactor of the plain people, because 
of the entire consecration of himself to 
the training, religious and secular, of 
their children. St. John Baptist de la 
Salle did for the common school system 
among the people what St. Vincent de 
Paul wrought for the social betterment 
of the masses. The God-given birth- 
right of the children of men, that is, the 
right and privilege of heavenly citizen- 
ship rather than the urge of social de- 
mocracy, inspired these Saints of God to 
labor with zeal and success extraordi- 
narily among the wage earners of their 
day. Our Saint made it possible for the 
sons of the toiler on farm and in shop to 
enjoy the opportunities of elementary, 
higher and technical schools—a blessing 
reserved generally to the children of the 
well-to-do. The course of study em- 
braced the common branches of secular 
education together with a solid training 
in religious knowledge and piety. The 
complete thoroughness and soundness of 
the method turned out youth that was 
reverent towards God, dutiful to par- 
ents, and fitted for a useful life in the 
community.” 
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Mysterious indeed are the workings of 
God’s grace. The youth and young 
manhood of John Baptist gave little 
indication that he would devote his life 
to education in so distinguished a man- 
ner as to become an educational pioneer 
in many of its phases. Born at Rheims on 
April 30, 1651, his early years marked the 
rising tide of empire under Louis XIV, 
the Grand Monarch. His parents gave 
great care to his moral and intellectual 
development. He took the degree of 
Master of Arts at the College des Bons 
Enfants on July 10, 1669. He had pre- 
viously been made a canon of the 
Metropolitan See of Rheims on January 
7, 1667, and after overcoming his 
father’s objection to his son becoming a 
priest, he entered the Seminary of 
Saint-Sulpice on October 18, 1670. The 
loss of his mother and father in succes- 
sive years forced him to leave the semi- 
nary for a time that he might give atten- 
tion to the obligations that fell upon his 
shoulders as the head of the family. 
Under the direction of Canon Nicolas 
Roland he persevered in his vocation, 
was ordained subdeacon in 1672, deacon 
in 1676, and priest in 1678. In obedi- 
ence to his archbishop he retained his 
rich canonry, though it was little in 
harmony with his youthful zeal and ac- 
tivity. The young priest was a model of 
piety and never omitted Holy Mass ex- 
cept when prevented by sickness. In 
June, 1680, he was made a Doctor of 
Theology. 


EARLY DEVOTION TO THE CAUSE 

OF EDUCATION 

The grace of God was drawing de la 
Salle almost imperceptibly towards his 
lifework. He had formed the young 
men at Saint Sulpice into an army of 
prayer to ask God to bless the land with 
good teachers and good schools. Little 
did he dream that he would become the 
leading exponent of popular education in 
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France and world-famed authority on 
the organization of schools and the 
training of teachers. It was his early 
ambition to become a parish priest and 
spend himself in the duties of that office, 
but Canon Roland became the instru- 
ment of God’s grace in directing de la 
Salle towards a career in education. 
The canon had taken up the education 
of little girls and had organized a com- 
munity of teaching Sisters, the Sisters 
of the Holy Child Jesus. Serious sick- 
ness struck him down in the prime of 
life, and he confided the care of the 
newly established community to de la 
Salle upon whom it now devolved to 
superintend the educational work in 
which the nuns were engaged. Through 
his efforts the community received ec- 
clesiastical approbation and letters pat- 
ent from the king to engage in the work 
of teaching. 

At the request of Madame Maillefer, 
de la Salle gave aid to Adrien Nyel in 
opening a free school at Rheims. His 
sharing in this labor unconsciously at- 
tracted him to the work. He found 
some of the teachers ill-prepared and 
many of them _ discouraged. This 
stirred him to offer them educational 
guidance after school hours and to fur- 
nish them housing in accord with the 
dignity of their work. His private re- 
sources enabled him to make good any 
deficit in the cost of living. Later he 
admitted them to his own table and then 
decided to share the shelter of his own 
roof with them. “It was indeed,” says 
Guibert, “‘his love that induced de la 
Salle to devote himself to the young 
teachers of Rheims. They were like 
abandoned sheep without a shepherd. 
He assumed the responsibility of uniting 
them.” 


FOUNDED BROTHERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 


Here was the germ of his great idea of 
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providing education for the children of 


the poor throughout France. But even 
as late as 1682 he had no definitive 
plans for the future. The work seemed 
to draw him along with it, but found 
him always ready to follow the gui- 
dance of Providence. He _ resigned 
his canonry in July, 1683, and in the 
winter of 1684 he distributed his fortune 
to the poor. No sacrifice was too great 
in the achieving of his main purpose. 
**[ must do the work of God,” he said in 
answer to his friends and kinsfolk, ‘‘and 
if the worst should come to pass, we 
shall have to beg alms.”” On the Feast 
of the Ascension, 1684, St. John Baptist 
de la Salle brought together the twelve 
leading teachers of his schools and spent 
seventeen days with them in council and 
in prayer. It was the first assembly 
of the Institute. Henceforth the school- 
masters were to be known as _ the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. The 
black habit that they adopted, with the 
white collar or rabat, is the habit the 
Christian Brother wears to-day. With 
great singleness of purpose they gave 
themselves to the work of teaching. It 
was by rule established that there should 
be no priests in the Institute. The 
Brothers are making the 
usual vows and leading a community 
life; but they are not priests or students 
In the strict sense 


Religious, 


for the priesthood. 
of the word, they are laymen, not clerics. 
It was the founder’s restriction that they 
perform no function in the church except 
to serve Low Mass. St. John Baptist 
enjoys the distinction of doing some- 
thing that had never been done before, 
namely, founding an Order of men de- 
voted to teaching as the one essential 
work of their organization, concerned 
with no external work but the education 
of boys and young men. 

The founder sought a remedy for the 
ignorance and vice that were rampant 
among all classes. Morals among the 
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masses were at a very low level. 
Crushed with the taxes of a vast military 
establishment, the peasantry were sub- 
ject to famine and ruin and became easy 
prey to false doctrines that destroyed 
their faith and stultified their con- 
sciences. Through popular free schools 
thoroughly graded and supplied with 
zealous teachers, children would grow 
in virtue and become a regenerative force 
amid the entire population. A’ Reli- 
gious Congregation of enlightened men 
could stem the tide of irreligion, vice, 
and ignorance. The work proposed to 
them should embody in its ends the spe- 
cial requirements of the age. The In- 
stitute itself would remain as a perma- 
nent organization so constituted as to 
supply a social force answering to the 
needs and conditions of any age and 
country. 

In the schools of St. John Baptist de 
la Salle religion was not merely a subject 
of the school curriculum but the very 
atmosphere of the school itself, the basis 
and background of everything that was 
taught there. “Every other consider- 
ation,” writes Dr. Battersby, ““was sub- 
ordinated to this one aim, to instill into 
the child that man is on this earth to 
give glory to God. If profane knowl- 
edge was taught, it was to enable the 
child to achieve his purpose by leading a 
useful life, free from sloth and vice... . 
The aim of the teacher was to make his 
pupils true Christians; to form them to 
the practice of religion and good morals 
—in a word, to educate.” 


INSTITUTE’S STRUGGLE FOR 

EXISTENCE 

The founder steadfastly pursued his 
purpose in the face of overwhelming 
difficulties. His establishment of a per- 
manent organization seemed but to stir 
his enemies to relentless activity against 
him and his Institute. 
foundation of a school brought its own 
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particular type of problem. In 1692 de- 
fections from within reached such a state 
that de la Salle could hardly find two 
Brothers willing to bind themselves by 
vow to maintain the free schools. From 
1694 to 1717, the struggle for existence 
was most critical. “From 1702 the 


founder began to endure a long period of 


trial, aggravated by persecution on the 
part of certain ecclesiastical authorities. 
In November, 1702, he was deposed by 
Cardinal de Noailles, and supplanted for 
a time by the Reverend M. Bricot. In 
1703 one of his most trusted disciples, 
Nicholas Vuyart, treacherously deserted 
him. For the next ten years the holy 
founder was engaged in a series of 
struggles for the preservation of his 
Institute, in the course of which his name 
was attacked and justice denied him be- 
fore the civil tribunals. After thirty- 
five years of hard labor, his work seemed 
to be almost on the verge of ruin. His 
confidence in God was so firm and un- 
shaken that he was never really dis- 
couraged”’ (Catholic Encyclopedia, VIII, 
445, article by Brother Constantius.) 
Little wonder that the Saint declared 
that, had he known what was in store for 
him, he feared that he would have given 
up the work. But his courage never 
failed him. In what might be termed 
his darkest hour, in 1717, he convoked a 
chapter for the purpose of solidifying 
the work and for the election of a supe- 
rior general. The election of a Brother as 
superior general would perfect, during 
the founder’s lifetime, the government 
of the Institute in accordance with his 
plan. Brother Barthelemy was elected, 
and the Institute was an accomplished 
fact. The founder gave the two final 
years of his life to the revising of his rule 
and left it as a legacy to the Institute. 
He died on Good Friday, April 7, 1719. 
He was canonized by Pope Leo XIII on 
May 24, 1900. His feast is celebrated 
on May 15. His Congregation was ap- 
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proved by letters patent in the reigns of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI, and by Papal 
Bull in 1724. Ina Brief issued on May 
15, 1950, Pope Pius XII constituted and 
proclaimed St. John Baptist de la Salle, 
Confessor, principal patron before God 
of all teachers of youth and accorded him 
all the liturgical honors and _ privileges 
going with that title, omnibus contrariis 
non. obstantibus. 


RAPID EXTENSION OF THE 

INSTITUTE 

It is not within our province to record 
the establishment of successive schools. 
We note only that he transferred the 
headquarters of his organization to Paris 
in 1688 and thereby gave his work a na- 
tional character. In due course some 
ten schools were established in the capi- 
tal, and by 1719, the year of the 
founder’s death, his disciples were at 
work in twenty-two towns of France 
and even in Rome. “At the present 
time,” writes Dr. Battersby, “the Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools number 
some 18,000, and form perhaps the great- 
est educational organization in the 
world. Their establishments include 
every type of institution: primary and 
secondary schools, technical schools of 
the most advanced kind, agricultural 
schools, art and craft schools, orphan- 
ages, Home Office Approved schools, 
military academies, training colleges for 
teachers, and university colleges.” 

De la Salle was the organizer of the 
public instruction of his time. In estab- 
lishing his Institute, he had in mind 
principally the primary and elementary 
school, and that is known as his principal 
master-work; but his fertile mind en- 
visioned the needs of education in the 
France of his day. Struck with the 
serious hiatus in the instruction reserved 
for the wealthy children, he created for 
them a special establishment in the 
boarding college of Saint-Yon, wherein 
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he inaugurated the system of modern 
secondary instruction. Saint-Yon be- 
came the modern exemplar of similar 
institutions in France and elsewhere. 
He later added a technical school to de- 
velop the mechanical skill of the stu- 
dents. He founded a new type of Sun- 
day school, the Christian Academy, for 
the adults in the parish of Saint-Sulpice. 
There to the ordinary branches taught 
in other Sunday schools, he added 
courses in geometry, architecture, and 
drawing. The Christian Academy 
offered training in several practical sub- 
jects as need developed, and thus filled 
an existing gap between the elementary 
schools and the universities. 


DE LA SALLE FOUNDED FIRST 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 

From the beginning of his career as 
an educator the founder had given a 
systematic program of teacher training 
to his own teachers. A new difficulty 
arose: many secular teachers were 
poorly instructed in methods of teaching. 
De la Salle opened the first normal school 
for secular teachers in the history of 
education and therein trained young 
men in the principles and practices of the 
new method of teaching. He disagreed 
very radically with the current lacka- 
daisical attitude towards the teaching 
profession, and claimed that a poorly 
taught school is sometimes worse than 
no school at all. The preparation of his 
own teachers called for thorough instruc- 
tion in the best methods, and actual ex- 
perience of the candidate through obser- 
vation and practice teaching. Through 
a hierarchy of inspectors, directors, and 
visitors he established an elaborate sys- 
tem of checks and balances that made 
for perfection in teaching procedures. 

In his Foreword to the “De la Salle” 
of Battersby, Beales notes that the 
standard histories of Boyd and Adam- 
son record that the “survival value’’ of 
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St. John de la Salle lies in the fields of 
pauper education, the training of teach- 
ers, and vernacular instruction. Dr, 
Battersby brings out clearly that de la 
Salle was the first in the field for training 
colleges for teachers, as distinct from 
ecclesiastical seminaries. He traces in 
detail his greatest practical achieve- 
ment—the establishment of a body of 
trained teachers for “‘poor schools” at a 
time when there were none as yet. He 
proves that de la Salle was the first in the 
field with secondary schools of a non- 
classical type intended for the new 
middle class; first with reformatory 
schools; and first with the simultaneous 
method of vernacular teaching. The 
story of these revolutionary develop- 
ments in education must be deferred to 
another time for more adequate treat- 
ment. 


COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF 
DE LA SALLE 


Brother Constantius in his Catholic 
Encyclopedia article summarizes the 
work and the philosophy of de la Salle: 
“De la Salle is entitled to be ranked 
among the advanced educators of the 
eighteenth century and among the great- 
est thinkers and educational reformers of 
all time. His system embraces the best 
in the modern educational methods. 
He gave an impetus to the higher edu- 
cational progress which is the distinctive 
mark of modern times, and bequeathed 
to his own disciples, and to educators in 
general, a system of teaching which is 
adaptable to the wants of school-going 
youth in every country. But it was es- 
pecially as a priest that John Baptist de 
la Salle loved his vocation as an edu- 
cator. Like St. Ignatius Loyola, he 
taught letters that he might have the 
right to teach Christian doctrine. In 
claiming this privilege de la Salle was 
actuated by the highest and purest mo- 
tives. There was nothing narrow in his 
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educational plans. He was too wise not 
to realize the necessity that the truest 
and best children of the Church should 
be among the most skilled in human af- 
fairs. His pedagogic principle was that 
nothing human should be foreign to the 
students, and the teaching of science and 
letters appeared to him to take nothing 
from the teacher in his ministry as an 


apostle. His view was from the sum- 
mit, therefore, broad and comprehen- 
sive. Intellectual training was supple- 
mented by a complete course of Chris- 
tian morals. Man had a destiny, and 
the teacher was to inculcate this truth 
by cultivating and developing the theo- 
logical virtues in the souls of the chil- 
dren.” 
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Q UESTIONS ANswer ED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





—_ 


Alaska Asks! 


Question: Is a Missa coram S.S. ex- 
posilo permitted on the First Friday of 
the month? 

A Jrsurr. 

Answer: The practice is the other 
way around: at the last Mass on the 
First Friday, the Blessed Sacrament is 
exposed when the Mass is over and then 
reposed later in the day with Benedic- 
tion. Even during Forty Hours’ De- 
votion, Mass is not said on the second 
day on the altar of exposition, if it is 
possible to celebrate the Masses of that 
day conveniently on another altar of the 
church. At a church where there is 
perpetual exposition, no doubt, the 
Mass (or Masses) could be said each 
day on the altar of exposition, if there 
is no other altar in the church available 
for the daily Masses. In very many 
churches the Mass of the second day 
during the Forty Hours’ Devotion has to 
be said at the altar of exposition; like- 
wise all other Masses of the day. 


What of This Fact of 
Baptism? 


Question: What is to be done where 
there is no record of the alleged baptism 
in the church where it was said to have 
taken place? The person testifying to 
the baptism by letter is unknown to the 
priest who is arranging for First Com- 
munion. Who declares that the bap- 
tism took place in the church where 
there is no record of such baptism? 

ADMITTING TO First COMMUNION. 


Answer: Unless the person you men- 
tion can refer you to a witness who 
knows by personal knowledge of the 


baptism, then I would say, in view of 
the previous life of the person testifying 
and the absence of a baptismal record in 
the church where she alleges the bap- 
tism took place, that the baptism is 
truly doubtful. Perhaps she can cite 
some trustworthy person who knows of 
this baptism for a certainty—that is, 
with first-hand information (not con- 
jectural or hearsay knowledge). Then 
I would accept the baptism as certain 
after the same trustworthy person sends 
on this information, and it is capable of 
being verified; at least, if you can find 
out that the same person is a truly 
creditable witness. Otherwise, I would 
not issue a baptismal certificate, nor 
would I deal with the child as baptized. 
If the child is still under the age of rea- 
son, I would see to its conditional bap- 
tism; if above the age of reason, I 
would try to bring about the same con- 
ditional baptism after the needed in- 
structions. 


Parish Adoration 


Question: I attended the Priest’s 
Institute last Wednesday morning and 
heard a talk on Perpetual Adoration. 
Our Legion of Mary group spoke to me 
about this some time ago, and I had it in 
mind for many a day. The talk con- 
vinced me that it is practically a neces- 
sity for a better and more healthy 
spiritual atmosphere in a parish. Would 
it be asking too much of you to send me 
some literature, or the name of the place 
where such literature may be had? 
Would you advise one day a week or 
perpetual adoration? We have over a 
thousand families in our parish; and 
perpetual adoration could be handled, I 
think. 

Fran MrInor. 
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Answer: In regard to information 
about perpetual adoration without ex- 
position, let me say that the person best 
qualified to give this full information is 
your Conventual Confrére, Father Dom- 
inic, who is now the editor of /mmaculata 
at Kenosha, Wis.; and the purpose of 
this monthly, less than a year old, is to 
promote perpetual adoration without 
exposition. Father Michael Haddigan 
of Macomb, IIl., with only two hundred 
Catholic families in a population of ten 
thousand people, has had _ perpetual 
adoration for something like a year now; 
Monsignor Walde of Corpus Christi 
parish, Oklahoma City, Okla., has had 
it since last July. Both of these pastors 
testified that the perpetual adoration, 
day and night for seven days a week, 
has been the occasion of God’s grace 
transforming both parishes, whereas a 
dozen projects directly put into action 
would not have equalled the effects of 
perpetual adoration by indirection. I 
think it is wise in any parish to start one 
day a week, or for the day hours of the 
week; and then proceed to twenty-four 
hours a day for seven days a week. A 
week ago, a St. Louis pastor told me 
that he has already inaugurated per- 
petual adoration without exposition. 
This makes, I think, six parishes within 
the limits of the city of St. Louis with 
this devotion: St. Gabriel the Arch- 


Family, St. Mary Magdalen, St. Engel- 
bert, and Nativity of Our Lord. And 
there are some part-time parishes moy- 
ing towards full time. 


Does Fatima Prayer Interfere 
with Rosary Indulgences? 


Question: Recently a question was 
posed that has me worried. Here it is: 
Last December we were privileged to 
have a visit from the pilgrim statue of 
Fatima in our parish. At that time we 
got leaflets and distributed same in our 
parish. In that leaflet counsel was 
given that people practise what the 
Blessed Mother is supposed to have told 
the children of Fatima to do, viz., add 
after the “Glory be” at the end of each 
decade a formula something like this: 
‘Dear Jesus, forgive us our sins, save us 
from the fires of hell, convert all sinners, 
especially those most in need of Thy 
mercy.” 

Querilur: Does the addition of such 
prayer in the Rosary hinder the gaining 
of the regular indulgences? Some seem 
to think that any addition to the regular 
Rosary would hinder one from gaining 
the usual indulgences attached to the 
beads? Since we cannot come to any 
agreement and cannot find any author- 
ity on either side of the question, we are 
submitting it to you. 

PLAIN Strate Pastor. 

Answer: Those Fatima invocations 
do not seem to constitute in any sense 


more than a moral interruption of the 


Rosary. 


I suppose for the full gaining 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


of the indulgence of the Rosary proper, 
the mysteries have to be mentioned be- 
fore the beginning of each decade, and 
some kind of meditation on them has to 
be made. But the Fatima ejaculation 


is entirely in keeping with the spirit of 


the Rosary, and could not, as far as I 
see, furnish any detrimental interrup- 
tion. 

There are families where different in- 
tentions are mentioned before each new 


mystery is started; and recently I saw 


the literature on the three novenas of 
honor of Our Lady of 


the Rosary 
Pompeii and a little prayer before each 
mystery in keeping with the mystery 
itself. This devotion then calls for 
three other novenas of the Rosary in 
thanksgiving for the formal or the 
equivalent favors obtained, 


An Objection to Catholics not 


Being Conscientious 
Objectors 


Question: The late Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes rejected absolutely the 
Catholic idea of natural law. He defi- 
nitely and expressly did not believe that 
civil law needs to conform itself with 
any eternal and immutable principles. 

Now, if we can have such a man in the 
Supreme Court, we can have similar 
men in the Presidency and as generals of 
American armies. Therefore, it would 
seem that a young man is justified in 
objecting on principle to enlisting for 
military service and promising obedi- 
ence to men who know or care nothing 
about Catholic principles of morality. 

A Nor UnsympATHETIC Priest. 


Answer: Facts are not changed by 
reason of the false philosophy behind 
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them; no more than the ancient pagan 
governments forfeited the obedience of 
their newly made Christian subjects be- 
cause the same governments offered 
pagan service and attributed so-called 
divine rights to their rulers. However, 
Christian subjects could not share 
formally in pagan worship; nor could 
they offer any allegiance to pagan dei- 
ties, even to the incarnation supposed of 
the State itself. 

We had a similar false principle in 
most of the leaders of the North before 
the Civil War, in accounting for the 
sovereignty of the United States of 
America. They admitted falsely that 
the several States were sovereign before 
the adoption of the Constitution ; where- 
as, as a matter of historic fact, they were 
only severally autonomous and unitedly 
sovereign from the time they won inde- 
pendence, the Constitution doing no 
more than giving legal declaration to 
their united sovereignty and making the 
actual Constitution of the government 
in keeping with its natural Constitution. 

Catholic subjects owe allegiance to 
proper civil authorities because of the 
fact that these authorities represent 
within their proper sphere the nation 
itself; and subjects owe a true allegiance 
to their nation, but only within the 
natural law and the divine positive law. 





A Worried Episcopalian 
Couple. A Bothered Catholic 


Technician 


Questions: (1) Two baptized non- 
Catholics were married several years ago 
before a justice of the peace. The 
young woman, an Episcopalian, was 
reared in a family tradition by which 
she was taught that marriage before a 
minister is essential for validity. Why 
she consented to be married before a 
justice of the peace, I don’t know, but 
now, her brother—a recent convert of 
mine—tells me that she is living in the 
fear of an invalid marriage. The ques- 
tion is: “Supposing that she actually 
believed in this tradition at the time of 
her marriage, would her vows not be in- 
valid?” There is no question in my 
mind about her not being bound by the 
form in the Catholic sense, because the 
minister, with whom I just spoke, in- 
forms me that the Episcopalian Church 
recognizes marriages before a justice of 
the peace as valid. 

(2) A person came to me the other 
day with this problem. This young 
woman operates a clinical laboratory 
which handles such tests as those to de- 
termine sterility. She asks if it be per- 
missible for her to make these tests from 
the specimens forwarded to her by vari- 
ous doctors. She has no personal con- 
tact with the patients whatsoever, nor 
does she know in any individual case 
how the specimen is obtained. The 
problem came up when a certain priest 
wandered into her laboratory one day as 
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she was making such a test, and told her 
she was guilty either of great ignorance 
of the laws of the Church, or of com- 
mitting a serious sin of codperation in 
another’s sin. 
Priest FROM BiAck Sort Strate. 
Answers: (1) As to those two Episco- 
palians asked about, I feel that the wife 
at the time was confounding in her mind 
lawfulness or propriety with validity. 
I am sure that her very actions indicated 
that she wanted to be married; and 
since non-Catholic sects have no author- 
ity to make impediments of invalidity, 
there can be no invalidity; and as 
probably baptized, both of the parties 
were not bound by civil impediments 
and do not come under the Catholic 
form. So, she should be assured there 
is nothing to worry over. Such a 
couple could renew their consent priv- 
ately if they have any doubts about it, 
because a clandestine marriage of two 
probably baptized non-Catholics is pre- 
sumptively valid, because they don’t 
come under the Church’s laws of form 
and the State can’t bring them under 
its solemnity of marriage, if they are 
actually baptized before God. 


(2) The case you mention of the 
young woman making laboratory tests 
for sterility is in no way formally co- 
operating in an unlawful act, in the 
event that the sperm was obtained in an 
unlawful manner. Her very profession 
justifies her materially codperating even 
in the event that she knows the sperm 
was unlawfully obtained; because she 
is doing nothing to promote the unlaw- 
ful obtaining of such, and by refusing to 
handle a specimen that she knows was 
unlawfully obtained, she is making in- 
secure her position, and in no way dis- 
couraging the same unlawful practice. 


A Hurried Query 


Question: Could you answer this de- 
bated question in your magazine quam 
primum? Is a baptism valid when the 
essential words are interrupted by an 
admonition to the godmother as to how 
to hold the baby better? The formula 
is not repeated, but continued where it 
was interrupted. (Quid in prazi? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The forms of the sacra- 
ments are pronounced in a human way; 
and for that reason, a temporary inter- 
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ruption by coughing or some other 
accident does not destroy their efficacy. 
I recall seeing in the “Fontes” of the 
Code an example of a catechist in 
China pronouncing the Latin formula in 
private baptism in a way that a Latinist 
would not know what he was trying to 
say from the words themselves. He not 
only marred the endings of the words 
but some of the words themselves would 
be intelligible only in the context of the 
circumstances. Yet, the Holy Office 
considered the baptism valid. Objec- 
tively, though, it is hard to see how the 
minister of baptism, playing the part of 
a super-nurse, is guiltless of irreverence. 
A sacrament is too sacred a thing for 


Daddy Dan-isms. 


Full Confession after 
Conditional Baptism? 


Question: In the July, 1949, issue of 
THe HomiLtetic AND PastoraL ReE- 
VIEW, in answer to a question on re- 
ceiving converts into the Church the 
statement is made: the confession 
that follows in the case of the convert 
after conditional baptism need not be 
integral, and should not be unless the 
person wants to make it so. In the 
small volume, “Moral Theology,” by 
Rev. Heribert Jone, translated by Rev. 
Urban Adelman and published by the 
Newman Book Shop in 1946, the follow- 
ing statement is made on page 403: 
when converts are baptized condition- 
ally, the sins committed after their first 
baptism are doubtful matter for con- 
fession. These sins must nevertheless 
be confessed in the United States in 
virtue of the decrees of the Baltimore 
Councils. Absolution is given only 
conditionally. 

A Datry STaTe PRIEsT. 

Answer: That question you raise was 
argued among the theologians over fifty 
years ago, and a few reputable theolo- 
gians now hold that the whole matter 
was based on a misunderstanding by the 
Sacred Congregation. The misunder- 
standing was this: that Protestant bap- 
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tisms are practically valid, and during 
the first part of the last century there 
were theologians who argued that con- 
ditional baptism could be given on a 
slight probability; hence, the Congrega- 
tion seems to have taken for granted 
that the baptisms inquired about were 
certain, and that the conditional bap- 
tism was given on slight probability. 
Accordingly, the solution was that there 
should be an integral confession made 
after the conditional baptism and then 
conditional absolution given. Buccer- 
oni, I think, challenged the wild opinion 
of Lehmkuhl, his fellow-Jesuit, to the 
effect that the Church had authority to 
make preceptive an integral confession 
after conditional baptism in an adult. 
Quite the contrary, for the whole law of 
integral confession is taken from divine 
precept; for that reason the Church 
can declare what the divine law is, but 
it cannot add to the divine law. And 
the very fact that integrity of confession 
is a necessity of precept and not a neces- 
sity of means, as is the external mani- 
festation of sorrow for sins committed, 
indicates that dubious sins need not be 
told according to kind and number, but 
they must be embraced in a universal 
act of sorrow. The cause on which the 
doubt is based in a dubious sin is not 
restricted; so, while it is commendable 
for the convert to make a general con- 
fession, he should be given to under- 
stand the same general confession is 
one of devotion and not of obligation. 
We have another widespread practice 
that is based on an error. Converts who 
are presumptively material heretics are 
required to make a public recantation of 
their heresy, and then they are ab- 
solved from a censure that they never 
incurred. No one thinks that a man 
such as Cardinal Newman was a formal 
heretic when he entered the Church; 
so, why consider the generality of Prot- 
estants formal heretics? Besides, the 
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great Cardinal Cavagnis in his three 
volumes of the public law of the Church, 
“Institutiones Juris Publici Ecclesias- 
tici,’’ declares that in the ages of faith, 
when heresy and apostasy were civil 
crimes also, the Church did not allow 
the State to punish those brought up in 
heresy or apostasy as guilty of those 
crimes unless their bad faith appeared 
evident on examination. In other 
words, the Church presumed those born 
and brought up in heresy, schism, or 
apostasy, as being in good faith until 
the contrary is proved; whereas, if 
Catholics leave the faith, they are pre- 
sumed to be heretics or apostates unless 
the contrary is proved for a certainty. 
And the Church says at the present time 
that, where a presumed heretic is return- 
ing to the Church, he is absolved in the 
external forum absolutely and not con- 
ditionally. In other words, at the pres- 
ent time there is no conditional absolu- 
tion given in the external forum for 
penalties against the faith. So, it takes 
very little questioning of the ordinary 
convert to indicate that no amount of 
examination would make it certain by 
positive evidence that he is a heretic, or 
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a schismatic, or an apostate, as the case 
may be. 

The Council of Baltimore included 
the above-mentioned Decree of Rome; 
but since theologians have made it clear 
as a probable opinion that the said de- 
cree has no binding force, because the 
Church itself can’t make a precept of 
confessing a doubtful sin, if the sin be 
really doubtful—as are all sins that a 
convert has if he was previously baptized 
and the baptism is solidly doubtful; 
therefore, conditional baptism is given 
as well as conditional absolution after 
the baptism where there is sufficient 
matter told to indicate external sorrow 
for sins committed and when the same 
sorrow is conditionally universalized 
(that is, the penitent says that he is 
sorry for the sins he has seen fit to con- 
fess and for all the other sins that he 
may have committed after a valid bap- 
tism, or that he may be still guilty of). 
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The Life of Christ 


Any journalist will agree that the 
average person is more interested in 
personalities than ideas. The rare souls 
at the top of the intellectual pyramid 
may luxuriate in the abstract, but 
the common man wants to know the 
latest news about people, people, people. 
The preacher of 1951 is also aware that 
abstract ideas are conveyed most effec- 
tively by means of personalities. The 
audience that nods as we dilate on the 
virtue of purity comes to life as soon as 
we tell the story of Maria Goretti; 
likewise, fortitude becomes interesting 
when we enflesh it in Thomas More 
standing up iron-willed against a king. 

It is understandable, however, why 
some priests hesitate to preach Christ 
as a person. They prefer to preach 
- His doctrines or the example of Saints 
of our own time, but to preach His per- 
sonality means to preach Him in the 
context of His time and they are aware 
that Hebraic ways are enigmatic to our 
contemporaries. Pére Prat’s purpose 
in his life of Christ! is precisely to 
unwrap this enigma, to throw light on 
idioms and words that seem unclear 
to us “because they reflect the customs 
and institutions of another age, or bear 
the imprint and spirit of a foreign 
tongue.” 

There is no need to spare superlatives 
in praising this work of Prat. No less 
an expert than Pére Lagrange has 
already called it the “best life of Christ 





! Jesus Christ, His Life, His Teaching and 
His Work. By Ferdinand Prat, S.J. Trans- 
lated by John J. Heenan, S.J. (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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in existence.” Clarity, interest, grace- 
fulness of style, prodigious knowledge 
of sources, reverent enthusiasm for the 
subject—here are all the ingredients for 
the perfect biography. 

This two-volume set is specially serv- 
iceable for preachers. It is a godsend 
for the priest who has been too busy 
to keep abreast of recent Biblical 
research. Prat has a genius for sum- 
marizing a problem and its authoritative 
solution in a few incisive sentences. 
For instance, reams have been written 
on the meaning of Christ’s Fourth 
Word from the Cross: “My God, My 
God, Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
Prat states the problem and its solution 
very tersely, then dismisses curtly 
that error beloved of sentimental ser- 
moneers: “To speak of despair in 
Jesus because He lovingly repeats the 
plaint of the Psalmist is to talk pure 
nonsense.” 

The author is no cold inquisitor into 
the sacred text, but a writer deeply in 
love with Christ and His Blessed 
Mother. Scripture seems to imply that 
Christ did not first appear to His 
Mother after the Resurrection, but 
Pére Prat will have none of it: “Chris- 
tian feeling refuses to believe it.” 
He conjectures that she regarded this 
privilege as so sacred, this first appear- 
ance to any mortal, that she never 
spoke of it to any human person. 

The supplementary notes at the end 
of each volume are of absorbing in- 
terest. To mention just a few, there 
are discussions of the fate of Judas, the 
problem of the Last Supper as a Paschal 
Meal, the portraits of Christ, the rela- 
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tives of Jesus, the identity of Mary 
Magdalene, Mary of Bethany, and the 
Sinful Woman. 

The translation is superb: the thought 
of the original is reproduced in all its 
force and beauty, and yet in English 
rhythms and expressions that have no 
French after-taste. This two-volume 
work is certainly a masterpiece of book- 
craftmanship, Scripture study and bio- 
graphical art. 

Father Meschler’s “Life of Christ’? 
has a very specific aim: to provide 
information about the life of Christ 
as fuel for meditation. The Swiss-born 
Jesuit wrote his famous work when he 
was exiled at Blyenbeck, Holland, 
during a campaign by Bismarck against 
the Church. The flame of pure spirit- 
uality that burned in his heart during 
this persecution was written into this 
source-book for meditations. His sys- 
tem is to take a Gospel passage, set it 
in its historical circumstances, and then 
follow on with devout reflections. His 
purpose is not primarily to instruct but 
to facilitate prayer. He writes in his 
Preface: “It was to be before all things 
a book of meditation. For this reason 


all discussions which are a matter of 


indifference for the spiritual life were 
omitted.” 

A feature of interest to preachers is the 
“Index of Sunday Gospels” to indicate 
sections of the Life that would serve 
as commentary on the various Sunday 
Gospels. The translation is by Sister 
Mary Margaret, O.S.B., who was ad- 
vised and helped in the work by Father 
Meschler before his death in 1912. 

Joun B. SHeertin, C.S.P. 


Some Recent Dissertations 
The precise understanding of his own 
2 The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ in Medita- 

tions. By Maurice Meschler, S.J. Trans- 


lated by Sister Mary Margaret, O.S.B. (Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
































THE CASE OF 
THERESE NEUMANN 
By Hilda C. Graef 


A balanced and impartial account of the 
essential facts about Therese Neumann 
based on personal observation and pub- 
lished material, much of which has not 
yet appeared in English. Great stress is 
laid on the mystical teachings found in 
the writings of St. Teresa of Avila and 
St. John of the Cross. “This is a dis- 
turbing book; not by reason of the 
conclusion that it comes to but because 
.. .it is the first serious book in English to 
cast doubt on the case of Therese Neu- 
mann of Konnersreuth.”’— The Down- 
side Review $2.50 


MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS 


By The Right Reverend Ottokar Prohaszka 
Translated by M. De Pal 
Three volumes in one 





These meditations, theological and cate- 
chetical rather than devotional, are ar- 
ranged to observe the chronological order 
of the Gospels. The meditations are 
equally a stimulus to the intelligence and 
to the emotions. Clergy and laity, 
Catholics and non-Catholics have a 
double treat in store, one for the mind 
and one for the heart. These are not 
mere meditations; they are literature. 
$5.50 


VISIONS AND REVELATIONS 
IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
By Father Gabriel, O.D.C. 
This work “sets out to determine the 
place of visions and revelations in the 
spiritual life in the light of the teaching 
of St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa 
and to show that both are in agreement, 
though the mystical doctor approaches 
the question from the theological and 
the foundress of the reformed Carmel 
from the psychological angle.” —Life of 
the Spirit $2.50 


WORLD WITHOUT END 
By A Carmelite Nun 

With an eloquence that can come only 
from a profound realization of God’s 
grace the nun-author presents twelve 
chapters, one for each month of the 
year, showing the practical means one 
can take to become more Christlike. It 
will aid souls in finding true happiness 
and in becoming spiritually oriented. 
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vocation makes a priest not only more 
convinced of the great dignity conferred 
upon him but ever anxious to seek out 
and to nurture vocations wherever he 
can. The author of a recent study of the 
question points up throughout his work 
the inherently divine character of a true 
vocation.! The ecclesiastical call is the 
practical, necessary determination and 
expression of a more basic divine calling, 
since in this as in all matters of salvation 
the Church acts as the agent of God. 
The minister authorized is the residen- 
tial bishop or a prelate endowed with 
similar jurisdictional power. Though 
in practice he depends greatly on the 
judgment and services of others (notably 
the rector and faculty of a seminary), the 
Ordinary himself is never freed of his 
own direct responsibility. 

The marks of a divine vocation are a 
certain progress in virtue (particularly 
chastity), fitness of mind and body, and 
a supernatural intention. In major part 
these qualifications are measurable in 
the external forum, and it is there that 
the candidate must prove himself. A 
vocation is genuine only when it begets 
such certain proof. No less necessary is 
certainty in the internal forum. A 


candidate is obliged /o reveal himself 


honestly and without dissimulation to 
confessor or director and not advance to 
Orders against the latter’s judgment. 
No priest should with an undisturbed 
conscience aid or abet a seminarian in 
circumventing this strict duty. 
Certainly there is no vocation unless 
it is declared by the Church. However, 
this call is no substitute for the endow- 
ments required in the priesthood, and 
itself presupposes a strong and consist- 
ent readiness to give oneself to God and 
souls. The author shows how all these 


' Vocation to the Priesthood: Its Canonical 
Concept. By Aidan Carr, O.F.M. Cony. 
(Catholic University of America Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; pp. viii-124). 
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elements blend together into a clear ex- 
pression of the Divine Will. 

Many priests will find a recent study 
on the first stage of a canonization proc- 
ess interesting reading.2 The declara- 
tion of sainthood is a cause that must be 
put on trial. The first and basic judg- 
ment is to be rendered in the place where 
the death or subsequent miracles oc- 
curred. This step is integral to the 
process, and the evidence adduced and 
decided therein nas permanent value. 
The trial originates in the petition of a 
postulator, who seeks to have certain 
witnesses examined on affirmations he 
submits regarding the life, virtues and 
miracles of the divine servant. The 
tribunal is collegial, composed of the 
Ordinary or his delegate and two syn- 
odal judges. An official record of the 
proceedings is executed by notaries. A 
promotor of the faith (7.e., an official 
acting for the bonum publicum) submits 
questions on the allegations, calls his 
own witnesses when necessary, watches 
over the regularity of procedure. He is 
the watch-dog—but hardly a “devil's 
advocate,” as he has been so unkindly 
dubbed. Proof is to be estimated ac- 
cording to the usual judicial norms. 
Specialists (such as handwriting ex- 
perts, doctors, etc.) are called when 
needed to give professional opinion. As 
is true of all ecclesiastical trials, the 
hearings are held in the strictest secrecy, 
which in this case binds under excom- 
munication. The secrecy ends with the 
publication of the process and the subse- 
quent argumentation. 

Three issues are judged in the ordi- 
nary or diocesan process: (1) the content 
and character of writings, correspond- 
ence, etc., of the servant of God; (2) his 
actual reputation for sanctity and the 
basis for it; (3) the absence of any 

2 The Ordinary Processes in Causes of Beatifi- 
cation and Canonization. By Damian Joseph 


Blaher, O.F.M. (Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, Washington, D. C.; pp. xvi-290). 
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organized or public devotion or cult in 
his behalf. Decision on the first two 
points is by its nature provisional and 
partial. That on the third matter is 
definitive of an existing fact. It must be 
issued with particular care. 

The author has handled very credit- 
ably a topic that is difficult and intri- 
cate and beyond the experience of most 
Tribunals. 

Clerical religious will be interested 
to know of a study on the authority 
enjoyed by the director (magister spiri- 
lus) in a house of clerical studies. 
Authors dispute whether this office im- 
plies even external authority over its 
subjects. The position taken in a recent 
study® is that the Code confers domina- 
tive power, though not jurisdiction. 
Full and extended arguments are offered 
to support this view, principally based 
on the norms for the interpretation of 
law given in Canons 18 and 20. The 
argumentation is persuasive but cer- 
tainly not conclusive. 

Francis B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 

’ De Potestate Mayistri Spiritus ad Normam 


Canonis 558. By Virgilio Alt, O.F.M. Cap. 
(Officium Libri Catholici, Rome; pp. x—166). 


Marriage and Youth Problems 

A little more than a year ago Father 
Charles Hugo Doyle published a book 
of marriage counsels called “‘Cana Is 
Forever.” This volume immediately 
met with a very welcome reception over 
the country because it filled a long-felt 
need. So far it has gone through seven 
large printings. Now the author has 
produced a companion volume called 
“Sins of Parents,” which is addressed 
to parents, youths, and those con- 
nected with youth guidance. 

This new volume is probably destined 
for the same success as its predecessor, 
for Father Doyle does not deviate from 

1 Sins of Parents, Counsels on Marriage and 


Youth Guidance. By Charles Hugo Doyle (The 
Nugent Press, Tarrytown, N. Y.; 224 pp.). 
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James Francis—spokesman 
for Christian Unity, editor 
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brought to life in a moving, 
human biography written 
by a member of the Society 
of the Atonement which he 
founded at Graymoor. Here 
is the story of Father Paul's 
early training in the Episco- 
palian ministry, of his strug- 
gle for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom, his conversion to 
Catholicism, and his daily 
deeds of piety and good 
works at the beautiful shrine 
which he built at Graymoor. 
Here is Father Paul as he 
really was—the Poverello of 
Peekskill—gentle in charac- 
ter, gracious in spirit, and 
forthright in action. The 
story of his devout life will 
inspire both priest and lay- 
man to new love for man and 
for the Atoning Christ. 
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his successful formula. Here in plain, 
everyday language are exposed the 
evils and consequences of divorce, 
separation, alcoholism, birth control, 
and parental selfishness. Not only 
does Father Doyle expose, but he also 
shows the causes and remedies. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
“Sins of Commission” and ‘“‘Sins of 
Omission.” The first section discusses 
broken homes and their consequences, 
parents who fail at love, alcoholic 
parents, and sins against the sixth and 
ninth commandments, particularly birth 
control. The second section deals with 
parents who fail to inculcate the virtues 
in their children, parents who fail to 
prepare their children for life, and 
parents who are either too harsh or too 
lenient with their children. 

“Sins of Parents” is rich with facts 
and statistics. It has a wealth of 
anecdote. For these reasons alone it 
is especially valuable for the prepara- 
tion of sermon material. Father Doyle 
possesses a facile and easy-to-read style. 
While he sometimes oversimplifies his 
arguments, he probably does this with 
his particular audience in mind. The 
book is timely, and makes a very useful 
addition to any clerical library. 
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A Study Week for priests engaged in 
the work of promoting Cana and Pre- 
Cana Conferences was held in the Chi- 
cago Archdiocese some time ago. 
Eighty priests representing fifty-five 
cities in twenty States attended the 
institute. ‘“The Cana Conference Pro- 
ceedings” is a compilation of the talks 
given during that meeting.” 

His Eminence, Cardinal Stritch, in a 
Preface to the book, expresses the hope 
that this volume “which so well ex- 
plains the scope and methods of The 
Cana Conference, will help other Bishops 
and priests in fostering the work in their 
dioceses and parishes.” It is hoped 
that this volume will find even wider 
circulation because it contains a wealth 
of information essential to the work of 
every priest. 

Among the topics treated are the 
history of the Cana movement, the 
part of the priest in Cana work, what 
Catholic couples need to know before 
and after marriage, Christian family 
action, organizing Cana and Pre-Cana 
Conferences, and an excellent bibliog- 
raphy. The wealth of material con- 
tained in this book makes it one of the 
most valuable expositions of married 
life published in recent years. The 
book is not on general sale. Copies 
can be had by writing to The Cana Con- 
ference, 7315 South Yale Avenue, 
Chicago 21, II. 

AvBert J. Nevins, M.M. 


English and Irish Publications 


It will be remembered that in his 
book on Portugal, Fr. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., gave vent to certain misgivings as 
to the credibility of some of the ac- 
counts of details concerning the rev- 
elations at Fatima. Many must have 
hoped that the learned and versatile 
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author would eventually write a whole 
book on this fascinating subject—and 
now their hopes are realized. Messrs. 
Burns, Oates have published ‘The 
Message of Fatima,” in which Fr. 
Martindale examines in detail the whole 
history of the apparitions. The chief 
value of the book will lie in the care 
with which the author has examined 
every detail in the evidence, especially 
in matters over which apparent contra- 
dictions have been noted. To say that 
this book is Martindale at his best is 
great praise indeed, but it is not an 
exaggeration. 

Students of the history of philosophy, 
and especially Franciscans, will obtain 
Fr. Theodore Crowley’s learned work on 
the “Problem of the Soul in the Philo- 
sophical Commentaries of Roger Bacon” 
(published by Duffy of Dublin). 

A fascinating book is Daniel-Rops’ 
“Tsrael and the Ancient World,” which 
tells the story of the Chosen People from 
the time of Abraham to the coming of 
Christ. Perhaps its most interesting 
feature is the successful manner in 
which the author places the events of the 
Old Testament in relation to other em- 
pires and civilizations. There are 
maps, diagrams and a good index. 

The Jesuit Fathers of Heythrop Col- 
lege continue their Bellarmine series 
with Fr. J. H. Crehan’s study, “‘Early 
Christian Baptism and the Creed”’ (pub- 
lished by Burns, Oates). For the stu- 
dent of the subject this will be a most 
useful work, examining as it does the 
New Testament and Patristic literature 
on the relationship between the ritual 
washing and the profession of faith by 
the candidate. Francis J. RIPLey. 
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Needlecraft \BSTMENT 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 


vie in artistic achievement with 


importations and are most attractively 


priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 


yithout obligation. 








(A) No. Y5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
ee 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil ee 29.00 
Preaching Stole .LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Te 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 
(B) No. ¥5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) Noe. ¥5152. Brocaded satin 


tichly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
| broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or sign. Furnished in all church 
| AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


Unlined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 
en CM gb ein eke 70.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 
Preaching Stole .LINED ONLY 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 
Mee COO wc tees 77.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 


(D) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin 
Damask, ‘Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $60.75 
NG ME ad ons <a ee 96.00 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 150.00 
Benediction Veil ...... 36.00 
Preaching Stole ....... 12.75 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 87.25 
eee 98.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 165.75 


Je Klouse o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 


colors. Gold metal woven angel 
design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Lined : Lined 
$52.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
80.75 Romen Come .......-. 110.50 
123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
32.50 Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
10.75 Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
89.00 Gormic Come ..... cece. 121.50 
133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 


(E) Ne. Y5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
Floral and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.50 $56.75 
ere 73.25 81.00 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole .LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Coe Ge Cik ws cnc cn 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


Telephone 


FRanklin 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 





(A) No. B11 Buttonless 






















































in donning or removing. 


for sashes, capes 


For Cassocks 


(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 
full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
BEE acavauraie ae are Mord marere-easssets $5.25 


listed, B32, 
(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
$4.00 


No. B 70 Same as No. B71 but with- 


except Nos. 


out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
waems. OD 26 GME occ ccccucscs $3.00 
(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. 


Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
MN seestaecancenees sees cue 


DD, 3B, 


N 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL, 


dita HANSEN 


Alter Boys \MPLETE OUTFITS 


Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


B (C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 


and other accessor- 


ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool — *Correcr 
*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10.Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 3.25 $ 5.25 § 3.75 $ 11.50 18 in, 
7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.75 5.75 6.25 11.75 18 in 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 2.79 18 in 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.75 6.75 7.25 13.25 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44 in, 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in, 
11 Yrs 46 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in, 
12 Yrs 48 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in, 
13 Yrs 50 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in, 
14 Yrs 32 im. 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in, 
15 Yrs 54 in. 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in, 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in 
17 Yrs 58 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 


Sizes Sizes 

a he. .. 5 28 in. ...$5.50 

24 in. ... 4235 30 in. ... 6.00 

26 in. ... 4.90 32 im. «so FR 
34 in. ... 8,00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
B100 and 


B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3,25 


No. B 80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
plice. Embroidered floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
PEEL eet pee eS $6.50 
(K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
ff es Seer eer $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
inch 
No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Seiect Quality Pure trish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 

When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 

cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 

Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 

on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $ 4.25 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight _ linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.85 
(Cc) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yard............ $ 4.75 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
rrr $ 4.10 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
ee eer ree $ 3.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yard.......... $ 3.50 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with I.H.S. design...... $ 26.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
Mi a orale won cae eta $ 25.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion 


| Ae eee res $ 20.25 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
at bottom only............ $ 19.25 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
SS ws iss uh trig Rata alia Ra a $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
insertion only............. $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
IEE, Fos ore $ 13.50 


(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, 1.H.S. and Grape de- 


Man at BONO... .cccce ces $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
Maris «eam eiwre mee uewee $ 37.00 
Nc. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
RL 2 4's kb enna beaeee $ 16. 





VE HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO: 6, 


(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$ 21.75 
No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
a rere er DLA eke od: $ 17.50 


(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 


No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 8.50 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 


and Cross design.......... $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) F 1 e2* FS" 
EE, a ose $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Cornotal......« 1.20 1.3306 CLS 
Purificator.... 85 95 1.20 
Re 1.50 1.36 1.55 
Finger Towel.. 85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar... 40 AS .65 


F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd..... $ 1.75 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd... 2.50 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd.. 3.00 


No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. 2.50 

* For light weight Albs and Surplices 

** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 
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America Finest (ISSWK 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Cleric, 
Garments, as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vaticay 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen 
using the finest imported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The Hous 
of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 


in every detail. 


(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of Hansen's design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 

(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard 1 inch opening 
in collar. 

(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop’s and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 
& * & 

No. A725 Nylon and Wool 

A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
able 


Sash $9.00 House Cassock . $98.00 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed 
in richness 
Sash $12.00 House Cassock $173.50 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 



















































(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip. 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com. 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies, 

(F) This full regulation House Cas. 
sock has Cape attached and addition. 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop's and Right Rey. 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig. 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 
(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated | 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
Cape is available in Ermine or Coney 
fur. 
e * & © j 
No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave | 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket. 
weave. We highly recommend this 
Se eee reer $ 69.50* 
Sash $9.50 House Cassock = 


S| 





* 


No. A950 Tropictex 
This all-wool mediumweight material | 
provides a cassock that drapes per- 
fectly and gives long wear. .$79,50* 
Sash $10.00 House Cassock $127.50 


No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors 
into an elegant cassock. Ideal for 
INE 6.6 o aie na ke $ 87.50* 
Sash $11.00 House Cassock $140.00, 


he Mouse o£ HANSEN 
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D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Suppose there were 
no trademarks 


to distinguish one manufacturer's products from those of another. Can you imagine the 
confusion and the disappointments that would follow in the wake of such a leveling off 


process? 


Trade marks—reputable trade marks—are your best buying guides. They are the 
symbols that enable you to distinguish between genuine quality and mediocrity. This 
is especially true in the realm of Liturgical Fabrics where the famous ‘‘Allen’’ seal 
identifies the finest materials for Sacred Vestments and Altar Draperies woven anywhere 


in the world. 


When you buy Allen Fabrics at your Church Goods Dealer's you may be sure 
they were woven from yarns of unquestionable quality and that the cloth was properly 
dyed and finished. Old man ‘Caveat Emptor’ need never enter the picture because 


Allen unconditionally guarantees every yard of goods that comes off its looms. 





Be sure to see the new Allen 
TARNISH-PROOF 


METALLIC BANDINGS 











‘Buy American” his Cf 
eR A LEN SILK MILLS 


- = feclarers 
AbTIiLA 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
Trade Mark Reg Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 





IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 








VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 
THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW (Monthly), Vol. LI. No. 10 (July, 1951). Copyright 1951, by Joseph F 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New Vork Entered as Second Class Matter, October, 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New Y ork. N. Y.. under the act of March 3, 1879 Additional entry at Easton, Pa Subscriptions to the U.S. 
85.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada 





Many churches are cluttered with elements which detract from the simplicity 


and dignity of the interior. 


Changes in this church included... 


Simplification of side altars and shrines. 


Installation of concealed fixtures for reading 


and accent light. 


Integration of color and decoration. 


Placing of statues and stations of the cross 


in fitting settings. 
Provision of tabernacle veils, frontals and 
dossel for a rubrical altar. 


BEFORE 
Creating simplicity, dignity and an 


atmosphere of tranquility in this interior. 





St. Mary's Church 
Huntington, Ind. 

The Rev. Thomas E. Dillon 
Pastor 

Thomas G. Mediand 
Architect 








